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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


In the few simple facts which belong to the Queen’s visit to Bir- 
mingham is conveyed a whole volume of our national history. 
Aston Hall, the last residence of Charles I., from which he went 
to fight the battle of Edge Hill, has been on sale. It is bought 
by the people of Birmingham for a play-ground and park, a 
large proportion of the subscriptions coming from the earnings 
of the working men. They do not like to open it to the public 
without having the occasion graced by the presence of the 
Queen ; and when the ruler of the country goes down to Bir- 
mingham, a million of her subjects flock to the provincial town 
in order to share the day with their sovereign, and to testify 
their respect alike for the Queen and the occasion. How many 
changes of social and political influence are marked by these few 
and exceedingly obvious events! 
other country in the world in which such a variety of classes 
could be brought together, all engaged in absolute agreement 
upon the particular business of the day; there is no other 
country, we are certain, in which every class, every individual, 
could have been so absolutely free from any species of coercion or 
restraint. From Queen Victoria down to the humblest working 
man, every person was there present by his own free choice. 
For the freedom of this country—and it is perhaps its most re- 
markable extreme—extends not only to the working classes but 
to the throne. How much is conveyed in these facts to esta- 
blish not only the discretion of our Queen, but her statesman- 
ship, her appreciation of English character, her knowledge of the 
people and of their actual condition! There are indeed few 
English statesmen who equal their Queen in the precision as 
well as the largeness of their knowledge and views on these sub- 
jects. Amidst all our political conflicts and doubts, it is a great 
fact, that, when occasion demands it, the sovereign from the 
throne will be found acting in cordial concert with the artisans 
from the workshop. 








The Indian Resolutions have this week made so much progress 
in the House of Commons, though the House has not got very 
far in the numerical series, that they have arrived at the end. 
In the strange, broken, yet final progress, the House has decided 
important points, the decisions involving important pelitical con- 
sequences. Lord Stanley has undoubtedly assumed at once a 
stronger position, and a stronger manner, with his accession to 
the Board of Control; and this, with some other circumstances, 
contributed to the success of Government through him. On the 
first night of the week the contest lay between his proposal, that 
the Council should be partly nominated and partly elected, and 
Lord John Russell’s amendment, that the Councillors be appointed 
by her Majesty. The arguments were not new, and many other 
issues than the immediate one were introduced into a very dis- 
cursive debate ; Sir James Graham, particularly, rehinting the 
proposal that the larger portion of the Council should consist of 
the East India Directors. But while he and Mr. Gladstone 
oscillated between the two contending sides their weight lay with 
the Government rather than otherwise ; while Lord John rallied 
to him a considerable number of the ex-Ministers and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert. His’ defeat therefore, by 250 to 185, was a large 
Ministerial victory. The defeat of Monday was not retrieved by 
the Opposition on Thursday; so much the reverse, that the 


Ministers converted their own luck to a tenfold success, Lord 


| Stanley, trenchantly breaking through all calculations, all ante- 


eedents prepared for him by former bills, former Premiers, inde- 
pendent leaders, or his own leader, cut short the discussion, 


announced that he should proceed no more with the resolutions, 


and, through Mr. Disraeli, his ‘‘ leader,” declared his resolve to 
introduce his bill and settle the matter forthwith. Whereat the 
House cheered. 

The Ministers have obtained another victory by the process of 
retreat. They, the Tories, have negatively assisted in carrying 


' through the House of Lords Mr. Locke King’s Bill for abolishing 


There is, we truly believe, noJ¢ 





the Property Qualification of Members of Parliament, denounced 
in the final debate as being actually one of the “ six points” of 
the People’s Charter! There was a time when such tergiversa- 
tion would have drawn upon a Government utter ruin and dis- 
grace ; at present people are asking how it is that Liberal Go- 
vernments have left these Radical victories for the Tories? A 
world of political inquiry is involved in these simple facts, 
especially with regard to the future, and to the ulterior position 
which the Liberals are to take if there is to remain a distinctive 
Liberal party. 

The Lords, however, even in the Cabinet, are not expected 
entirely to use up all the Liberal measures,—at least not all at 
once, so that some opportunity will remain for the genuine old 
Liberals—the original firm. It is generally understood that 
Lord Derby will not adopt Mr. Locke King’s other Bill for en- 
larging the county franchise. Lord Derby, it seems, does not 
care what the Members may do, but has an eye to the superior 
position of their masters, the electors. 

In another branch of public administration the Government 
‘has fairly gone to school. A commission has recently issued for 
inquiring into the organization and administration of the per- 
manent Militia staff, which Lord Hardinge, and his betters, we 
presume, are simple enough to regard as nothing more than a 
large recruiting dépét for the regular Army. The Militia has 
succeeded, Lord Hardinge almost said, because it has supplied 
8000 to the regular Army this year: so he musters a corps of 
nearly 200,000 men to secure 8000! Divers Dukes gave him very 
pertinent tuition on the point ; and it is probable that scholars so 
apt as the present Ministers will illustrate the advantage of this 
teaching in the instructions which have not yet been issued to 
the new Commissioners. 

The Wednesday’s sitting was devoted this week to Edinburgh 
and its Annuity Tax—a sort of local church-rate. Now since 
the Established Church of Scotland has ceased to be the Church 
of the entire nation, it is felt that the impost ought to share the 
fate of the Irish Ministers’ Money—and, some will say, of the 
English Church-rates. Mr. Black’s bill, however, could not 
prevail against the united interests of Seotch orthodoxy and 
English Church-rates; and its second reading was negatived by 
a bare majority of one. 

The problem of the Slave-trade’ and its suppression has been 
brought before the House of Lords in the most solemn manner, 
on a petition from a district in Jamaica, presented by the Bishop 
of Oxford, the son of Wilberforce. The petitioners complain, 
that, notwithstanding the treaties between Great Britain and 
Spain, the trade is continued, especially through Cuba, We 
know nothing of the history of the petition ; we remember that 
Jamaica comprises within its shores representatives of the old 
anti-slavery interest, planters who dislike to see a means of la- 
bour retained in neighbouring islands which they have lost, and 
West Indians actuated by the ordinary rivalries of foreign neigh- 
bours. Be that as it may, there is obviously a ground upon the 
face of the record for the complaint of the Jamaica petitioners. 
There are, however, serious difficulties in enforcing the treaties, 
It has been justly asked, how we could yield to the United 
States, and temporize with France, while putting the screw upon 
Spain, who is not more faithless to our interpretation of the 
treaties than those more powerful allies have been? If we were 
to get over that difficulty, and to coerce Spain, it would still be 
quite open for her to renew her observance of the treaties in their 
letter, at the same time adopting that plan of “ Free African 
Emigration ” which no treaties forbid, and which we are obliged 
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to tolerate in France. The only mode of preventing this evasion 
would be to obtain a new set of treatics with improved texts ; 
but which of our allies would make this concession? The diffi- 
culty, no doubt, owes its first origin to what was at the time 
thought a great stroke of policy. When it was suggested that 
the action of the blockade squadron should be transferred from 
the African shores, the point of departure, to the American 
shores, the point of arrival, a better mechanical hold was ob- 
tained over the traffic; but the removal of the action brought 
our cruisers upon different ground, in embarrassing neighbour- 
hoods, and dangerously entangled with the ordinary traffic of 
trade and locomotion. We are now feeling these secondary in- 
conveniences of the transfer. 





The explanations given in Parliament, coupled with the fur- 
ther information on the subject, remove any disagreeable doubts 
which hung over the solution of the Neapolitan question. It ap- 
pears that King Ferdinand’s Government surrendered the Ca- 
gliari and crew to the English Government, in consequence of 
the energetic language used by our Foreign Minister, and in fhe 
absence of any final demand from the Sardinian Government. 
The Ministers of King Victor Emmanuel, indeed, had pressed 
their claims, and a final demand would no doubt ultimately have 
found its way to Naples; but meanwhile, Lord Malmesbury was 
more prompt and not less direct than the Sardinian Administra- 
tion could have been, and no advantage that he has gained is 
regarded with invidious regret by Count Cavour or his colleagues. 
Undoubtedly our Tory Ministers have obtained a very great 
success; and if the late Government regret that this advantage 
should have been obtained by the traditionary opponents of Libe- 
ral opinions, they cannot but reflect that it was the deliberate 
choice of the Liberal Ministers which left this opportunity open ; 
while to Lord Malmesbury must be allowed the positive credit 
of having used the opportunity in capital style, for no despatches 
could be more plain than his, more direct, or more “‘ English.” 

The settlement of the question secms for the time to postpone 
another larger question which appeared to have been opened 
rather formidably. The greatest apprehensions were arising for 
the peace of Italy; war in the Peninsula being undoubtedly 
only the commencement of a general disturbance in Europe—the 
extension of the controversy at present smothered between the 
Courts and Departments on the one hand, the nationalities and 
their notables on the other. No doubt Austria saw this contin- 
gency, and while it is understood that some Austrian statesmen 
are following up the efforts which cost Count Stadion his reason 
—seeking to reconcile the Austrian rule with the inevitable fu- 
ture, by establishing an approach to Liberal Government in the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom—there cannot be the slightest 
question that warnings from Vienna have compelled King Ferdi- 
nand to submit to public law. ‘There were other motives for 
this counsel. One of the objects which France is supposed to 
contemplate for engaging the restlessness of her military popu- 
lation, is a war of some kind in Italy,—perhaps to set up an 
Emperor of Italy resting his throne upon universal suffrage ? 
And if peace were actually broken in that Southern corner of 
Europe, it is impossible to say whither conflict might spread, 
or what might be the political consequences in any part of the 
Continent. 





In France the movement is almost entirely official, and it 
piques rather than satisfies the curiosity. General Espinasse has 
been removed from the head of the Ministry of the Interior, and 
he is succeeded by another person, a lawyer, who is regarded as 
@ man of pronounced opinions. The change is remarkable in 
several ways. The General was ‘ Minister of the Interior and 
of the General Safety,” M. Delangle, hitherto First President of 
the Imperial Court of Paris, is only “‘ Minister of the Interior.” 
The Imperial régime seems to be slightly reverting to civil ideas. 

Meanwhile, the Moniteur put forward denials that France has 
increased her military forces, the denial being positive in tone, 
but so vague as to be quite consistent with an actual augmenta- 
tion of the effective force. The announcement too is in the aon- 
official part of the paper, a part for which the Executive is, ac- 
cording to its own statement, not responsible ; the Government, 
in fact, does not unite with the Government journal in this de- 
claration. 

The Conferences of the Plenipotentaries are going on, and we 
have a rumour that the tribunal has decided against any union 
of the Turkish Principalities, except a union of the Legislature. 
This looks like a bungling and erroneous statement, scarcely 
worth notice as it stands. The only thing of which we are cer- 
tain is, that we shall not be let into the confidence of the Con- 
ferences until all the mischief shall have been donc. 

The steamer brings us the details of that Indian news 
which was only foreshadowed in the telegraph. Upon the 











whole it is quite satisfactory. It tells us of no new 
points, but makes us understand more clearly than we did before 
how the rebel force is gradually driven away from its centres ; 
while in spreading it becomes thinner and feebler. Brigadier 
Walpole’s endeavour to snatch a glory for himself by the attack 
upon the fort at Rhodamow, stands forth as a blunder of the 
grossest kind; but upon the whole it appears to be more than 
compensated by the general progress of the British. We cannot 
expect that so numerous a body of rebels can be reduced to terms 
at once, but their armies are gradually broken up into fragments, 
and the event is fulfilling our calculations, 


We have little fresh intelligence from the United States, but 
the tenor of it, coupled with the reports at home, make us be- 
lieve that the grievances alleged by our ally, in the shape of 
lawless trespasses upon American vessels, have been officially re- 
cognized as being more substantial than our public was at first 
taught to think ; while it appears to be undoubted that the satis- 
faction given to the Federal Government will be sufficient to pre- 
vent any further irritations. The Senate had continued to fortify 
the Executive by anticipative resolutions which empowered the 
President to take very energetic steps should the British outrages 
be continued. Now it is possible that there may be more out- 
rages than we have yet learned, simply because the British 
officers may proceed en suite until they have some kind of hint 
from Washington or the new instructions from England ; but, 
meanwhile, the issue of those new instructions, which are under- 
stood to be very complete, coupled with the explanations and 
assurances from our Government, will undoubtedly be sufficient 
to exonerate President Buchanan from the necessity of any ex- 
treme display of his “‘ energy”; and also, perhaps, to cause a 
burst of triumphant exultation in the Republic. The broad issue 
of this conflict, if really provoked by the excesses of British 
officers, is to establish the truth, that however laudable may be 
our enterprise for the complete abolition of slavery, that enter- 
prise must be carried on in conformity with the public law of the 
civilized world ; and that whatever authority we may have ob- 
tained to interfere in certain cases, we never can claim the 
authority,—and Heaven forbid that we should !—to set our will, 
opinion, or action above that public law. 

It used to be a local joke in some of the extreme Western 
parts of Ireland to speak of the district as “ the nearest parish 
to America.” ‘This proximate proximity has hitherto been en- 
tirely unused by transatlantic travellers, although almost every 
year finds the Irish papers talking about the matter: now, how- 
ever, there is a modicum of action. The ‘ Indian Empire,” a 
steamship of respectable size and power, has actually left Galway 
for New York, carrying passengers, freight, and the Irish mails. 
The passage may be made, it is said, in eight days; and, con- 
sidering the length of the passages of the Cunard steamers on the 
longer, the Liverpool route, the calculation is not exaggerated. 
The results of the enterprise may be overestimated, but it may 
call into activity some of Iveland’s undeveloped industrial capa- 
bilities. 





Our Postscript last week mentioned a curious contest which is 
going on in Belgravia, A reverend gentleman, intent upon the 
work of rooting out the Popish practices which have notoriously 
prevailed in that district, had recently obtained evidence which 
he regarded as being of a very damnatory kind ; and his friends 
summoned a public meeting last week, to receive a statement of 
the case. When the meeting assembled, the case was stated for 
the most part with much temper and discretion; but the re- 
verend missionary who seems to have given the first impulse 
transgressed decorum when he imported an easy and not refined 
wit into his speech for the prosecution. The substance of his 
case was, that six poor women had deposed to certain examina- 
tions in the Confessional; depositions, which would establish 
against the clergyman who had catechized them, the Reverend 
Alfred Poole, the exercise of that Popish practice in its grossest 
and most objectionable form. The official announcement, that 
he had been dismissed by the Bishop of London, looked very like 
a counter-signature of his utter condemnation. On the other 
side, however, has appeared a more temperate and exact state- 
ment, the gist of which is, that Mr. Poole has not been dismissed 
on any such grounds, but simply on the ground of his own ad- 
missions with regard to the Confessional ; that the Bishop who 
dismissed him declined to have his case publicly investigated 
under the Church Diseipline Act; and that he has appealed 
against that decision to the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is 
impossible for a moment, in the absence of the authority by 
which a court of justice is fortified, to set such evidence as that 
of the six women in question, against the evidence of Mr. Pook 
and his friends; so that the attempt to snatch a judgment from 
a public meeting, while an appeal to the higher court, the Pri- 
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mate of all England, is pending, has recoiled upon the over- 
zealous missionary and those estimable persons who were indis- 
erect enough to act with him. 


—=__ 


{ . . ( . 
Hehates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEFK. 

House or Lorvs. Monday, June Li. Royal Assent to the Franchis 
Bill, Non-Parochial Registers Bill, Stamp Duties on Passports Bill—The 
Conversation on—Chancery Amendment Bill read a third time and paseed. 

Tuesday, June 15. Property Qualitication Bill read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, June 17. The Slave-Trade ; the Bishop of Oxford's Motion. 

Friday, “June 18. The Indian Resolutions ; Lord Lansedowne’s Qu 
Private Bills; Lord Stanley of Alderley’s Motion—Law of False Pretences 
Amendment Bill read a second time. 

Hovse or Commons. Moaday, June U1. The Indian Resolations in Committers 
Peace Preservation (Iveland) Act Continuance Dill read a second time—Jur 
(Ireland ) Bill read a first time. 


Pr 


Militia ; 


stion 


\et 


i 


Tuesday, June 15. Mr. Townsend's Case; votes disallowed—Sale and Transier 
of Land (Ireland) Bill in Committee—Mr. W. I. Barber; Seleet Committee ap- 
pointed—Government of Scotland ; Mr. Baxter’s Motion—Police Porce land 


Bill read a first time. 
Wednesday, June 16. Edinburgh &c, Annuity Tax Bill thrown out—Registra- 
tion of County Voters (Scotland) Bill thrown out—Playgrounds Bill committed 
Thursday, June 17. Indian Resolutions; further proceedings adjourned—Ken- 
sington Gore Estate Bill read a second time—Joint-Stock Companies Amendment 
Bill committed—Public Health Bill committed—Juries _lreland) Bill read a 
time—Government of India Bill (No. 3) read a first time. 
Friday, June 18, The Militia; Colonel French's Question—The Wellington 


cond 












Monument; Mr. Stirling’s Question—The Thames ; Mr. Mangles’s Question —TI 
American Difficulty; Mr. Bright’s Question—Sale and Transfer of Land | lreland) 
Bil) in Committee. 
TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords, The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of | Tiour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday .....--+e0e008s 5h .» £h 20m Monday ......e000. cose Gh m) 12h 45m 
Tuesday ... Sh 6h dum Tuesday . Noon ..., 3h dem 
6h m= 12h 30m 
Wednesday .. No sitting | Wednesday ........... Noon .... Sh Sim 
Thursday.... Sh bh 30m Thursday ; .Noon.... 4h On 
} Gh .(m) th Som 
Priday .....-0000eee0e> Sh 7h 20m =| Friday — 4h m) 12h 45m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 10h Jom | Sittings this Week, 7, Time, 45h lim 
this Session, 65; — slh 20m | - iis Session 83; — J68h 52m 
Tue Lxpran Resonetions. 


The House went into Committee on Monday on the Indian Resolu 
tions; recommencing with the fifth, moved by Lord Stantey— 

“That, with a view to the efficiency and independence of the Council, 
it is expedient that it should be partly nominated and partly elected.” 

The Committee had decided that there should be a Council to assist the 
Minister for India. That Council should be substantially independent. 
Now he did not think that the Council would be independent if its 
members were nominated by the Crown, cither for life, or for a long 
or short term of years. If for life, there would be always some who 
could not perform their duties. Uf for « long term without ret 
some Councillors might be nominated who would have to cease from the 


performance of their duties in the prime of life, or others, who would | 


If for a short term with reélee- 
Minister 


The 


grow incapable before the term expired. 
tion then the councillor would be far more dependent on thi 
and more suspected by the public than any elerk in the service. 
election of part of the Council would be building on old foundations. 

Lord Joun Russet argued that the convenience and inconvenien: 
of the respective systems should be weighed together. The constitu- 
tional method is for the Executive to make appointments on the reeom- 
mendation of the Ministers of the Crown. He objected to a constituency 
of proprictors of India and railway stock; and moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the Council should be nominated by the Crown, 


Sir Jawes Granam gave his reasons for voting with the Government. | 


Premising that he objected to any change, and repeating his reasons, 
he said that as the majority had decided in favour of change, effect must 
be given to its decision. Then he defended the East India Company, 
and asked for proof of the inefliciency and weakness of the home govern- 
ment of India. He was disposed to think that the members of Council | 
should hold their seats during good behaviour ; that after ten years’ ser- | 
vice they might retire upon a pension ; that they should have 1500/. a 
year and not sit in Parliament; that the Crown should appoint the Go- 
vernor-General, Governors, and Commander-in-chief; that the Go- 
vernor-General and Governors should nominate their own councils; and 
that all first civil appointments, and appointments to the scientific corps, 
should be open to competition. The rest of the patronage should con- 
tinue with the Minister and Council. 

Entertaining these opinions, he had now to decide what should be his 
vote upon the question now before the Committee. The principle of elec- 
tion entered into the composition of the Court of Directors, and, therefore, 
according to his plan, that a large number of the members of that Court 
should be appointed members of the Council, there would at first be an | 
intermixture of election and nomination. He was bound to say that he was 
not prepared to carry the principle of election further. In this sense, then 
he alk ont for the resolution now before the Committee. After careful 
deliberation he decidedly adopted the opinion of his friend Lord Grey, and 
concurred with him, that the best plan would be that when a vacaney oc- 
curred the President and Council shouid agree upon three names, from 
which the Crown should select one to be laid upon the table of both TTouses 
of Parliament for a given time—say a month—the nomination not to be 
complete until one or both Houses should concur in it. If there was not 
an effective Council exercising a moral control—only a moral control—over 
the Minister for India, he should be driven in hopeless despair to the oppo- 
site alternative, and should prefer to have a Minister alone responsible, with 
subordinates of the highest character and station amply paid. 

Sir Groner Lewis defended the proposal of the late Goyernment— 
that members of Council should be appointed by the Crown for eight 
years. Tosct the principles of nomination and election at work side by 
side will in some sort perpetuate the double government. Sir Ersxkr1 
Pexry said he should oppose Sir James Graham’s suggestion to the ut- 
most extent of his power. It would perpetuate the present Court of 
Directors in another form. Mr. Sioxry Henprrr said that the propo- 
sal of the Government combined all the evils of election without the be- 
nefits of representation. The scheme of Sir James Graham would meet 
the difficulties of the question better than any yet proposed. Mr. Wr- 
LouGHBY took the same view. Lord Goprxicn said that the Committe 
must take care that in settling the constitution. of the Council they did 
not lose sight of the complete responsibility of the Minister. Je could 








it 


ction, | 


| election, that election to be by the members of the Council, 


not trust the constituencies suggested to elect the Council, and he should 
yote for the amendment, Mr, Baruizand Mr, C. Bruce supported the 
Government. Mr. Vervon Surrn thought that nomination would secure 
the most independent Council, 

Lord Sran ry disclaimed the idea that the principle of election in- 
volved the principle of representation, His object in suggesting con- 
stituencies was to provide a check upon nomination. Sir James Gra- 
ham’s proposal is complex and requires time. IHe could not pledge the 
Government to any form of proceeding. 

Lord Paumenston criticized the plan of Sir James Graham, which, he 
said, involved the retrogressive prine iple of self-clection which Parlia- 
















































































































ment has condemned. We live under a monarchy. The prineiple of 
that monarchy is that each act shall have a constitutional adviser; but 
it is proposed to appoint an irresponsible council for India. There would 


and confusion in the arrangement sug- 
' The Minister is to be responsible, but 
how ean he be so if thwarted by men appoiated by a power different 
from that by whom he had been chosen. Mr, Giapstone, in an argu- 
mentative speech of great moderation, combated the views of Lord Pal- 


| be nothing but inconvenience 


cested by Sir James Graham. 





| merston and supported the proposal of Sir James Graham. Mr. Ror- 

| nvck took the opposite side. Sir Francts Bantye characterized Sir 

| James Graham's plan as a “ fair way of getting out of the difficulty.” 

| Lord Jomn Russevt said the resolution proposed that part of the 
Council should be nominated and part elected by some body hereafter to 
be pointed out. Sir James Graham, however, proposed that not a part 
should be elected and a part nominated, but that the whole Council 


hould be formed into a body to be partly clected and partly nominated ; 
and he reconciled this proposition to the words of the resolution by say- 
ing that if a gentleman had been elected by the proprictors of Kast India 
Stock, and was after minated,by the Crown, he was then a per- 
son partly cleeted and partly nominated. It was most unwise and dis- 
ingenuous to affirm a proposition which had one sense for one Member 


, 
warus Mm 


| and another sense fer others ‘No, no!”*)—and seemed to be a mere 
| play upon words, 
Sir Janes Granam complained of the “ harsh terms” applied to him 


| ” *-* . 
by his noble friend, and denied that his proposal was disingenuous, dis- 


| honest, or a play upon words. Lord Joun Russex. explamed that the 


' terms did not apply to Sir James. Mr, Disnavtt said that by passing 
the resolution the Committee would only be pledged to this that “ the 


Council should be formed of a mixed element.” 
| Ona division the amendment of Lord John Russcll was negatived by 
250 to 185. Much cheering followed. An attempt was made to rt 





progress before the original question was put, but it was defeated by 239 
to 1 The resolution was agreed to, amid loud Ministerial ebeers, and 
the Honse resumed. 
| Thursday morning was also devoted to the diseussion of the Indian 
} resolutic ns, and by a curious turn of fortune in that discussion they dis - 
appeared altogethe Y 
Lord STANLEY moved the <th resolution, stating that the nominated 
and clected members should have certain qualifications, But he did not 


discuss or expound it. ile reverted to the debate of Monday, canvassed 





the various proposals for constituting the Council, including Sir James 
Graham's plan; d, hay rejected them all, he explained the plan of 
the Government. He understood the House to desire that the exelusive 
nomination should not rest with the Crown, 

To give effect to that, what the Government propose, so fav as the ixst 
appointments to the Council ar rveorned, is this: they weve prepared to 
accept the number of tifteen, whieh had been a rroed to by the Committee 
the other night. Of that number they propose that cight should be 
nominated by the Crown, and that the othcr seven, folle wing to a certain 


t in 1853, should be elected from among their own 

Directors. This relates only to the first 
With respect to the manner of tiling up 
that every alternate one should be filed up 
nd that the others should be supplied by 


extent the precedent s 
number by the existing Court of 
appointments to the Couneil, 
future vacancies, they propos 
by the nomination of the Crown, 


Lord Paumerston asked that the proposal should be reduced to a 
resolution. He argued stoutly in favour of a nominee Couneil as 
constitutional, and against the jealousy of the right of the Crown to 
make these appointments. Ile condenmed the principle of self-clection 
adopted by the Government, a principle long exploded. He would 
rather make the Court of Directors the first Council of India, Lord 
Stanley had not explained whether the alternate nominations were to 
be made by the whole Council or by those not nominated by the 
Crown. 

Lord Stani.xy—“ By the whole Council.” 

Lord Pautmersvon—Well, then, if it came to that, the Crowa would 
always have the majority. (Cheers and laughter) That would substan- 
tially place the nomination in the hands of the Minister, (Cheere.) 
Then let that be done openly--(Loud checrs)—which they weve about to 
do substantially. 

Then arose a confused debate. Mr. Warronr defended the Ministerial 
proposal, and taunted Lord Palmerston with having been hitherto blind 
to what he called the unconstitutional character of the Court of Directors, 
none of whom until 1853 had been appointed by the Crown, Sir James 
Granam also contended against Lord Palmerston, and asked for time to 
deliberate on the Government proposal. Mr. Disrarci said the dis- 
cussion of the mode of carrying out the proposal would be deferred until 
the bill was brought in. By abandoning the 6th and 7th resolutions, the 
Ilouse might dispose of all the resolutions that day. Te also rallied Lord 
Palmerston on his fallacious constitutional opposition. Mr, Brrewr de- 
fended Lord Palmerston. The great objection to nominee members had 
Ministerial side. Sir James Graham had involved them 
now Mr. Disraeli -d an imgenious 
it, but rest of the re- 


come from the 
in voting an absurdity, and 
that they no more about 
solutions. 

They had discussed the reseluti 
as tl} ey were ever like ly to know, 


suggeste 
, 

, to the 

escape say vu tiie 


ms until they kne s much about them 
and, considering the time of the year, the 


state of the weather, and that of the Thames, he thouelht it better that the 
bill should be introduced at once, and that what remained to be settled 


should be decided upon the ciseussion of its clauses. 

Mr. Giapsvone and Lord Jouwn Rvusstr1. supported this advice. Then 
Lord Stan.ry got up; ond after some observations about patronage, end 
an announcement that the experiment of appointing military cadets by 
competition should be tried, said he thought it was the general feoling of 
the Committee—and, if so, the Government were ready to acquiesce in 
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i 
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it—that the resolutions had answered the purpose for which they were - 
originally introduced. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Numbers of Members now left the House. A rambling discussion was 
continued for some time; the motion before the Committee was then 
withdrawn; the Chairman was directed to report the four resolutions 
adopted to the House, and orders were given for a bill founded upon them 
to be brought in. 

Mr. Disrarst fixed the second reading for Thursday next. 

Tue Mura. 

The Duke of Buccirven inquired whether any steps had been taken 
to appoint a Commission or Committee to inquire into the establishment 
and organization of the Militia with a view to render the staff more 
effective ; whether it is intended to call out for training this year all or 
any of the regiments not recently embodied; and whether they would 
be quartered in barracks, billets, or otherwise > 

Lord Harpinor said that the Queen had granted a Commission to | 
inquire into the subject. The instructions to that Commission have not 
been drawn, but they will direct inquiry into the establishment and 
organization of the permanent staff and also whether the Militia may or | 
not be effectually uscd for recruiting the Line. A certain proportion of | 
the regiments not previously on duty will be called out, but he could 
not =| how they would be quartered. 

Earl Grey said the first question to be determined is what is the 
object of a Militia? Is it to be a mere instrument for recruiting the 
Army, or an efficient reserve? During the Russian war 69,000 men 
were kept embodied for no other purpose but to supply the Line. Is the 
system economical? Attracted by the bounty men enlist in several 
regiments; he had heard of one who had enlisted in a dozen. Out of 
195,000 men 39,000 had deserted. During the war we never raised the 
army to the number voted by Parliament. He suggested that additional 
advantages should be given to the Army, and that the Militia should be 
maintained as a reserved force. 

The Duke of Camprince said he could not concur in the opinion that 
no volunteers for the Line should be sought for in the Militia. As to 

uarters it would be better if the men could be lodged in barracks, but 

e amount of accommodation of that kind is very small. He added that 
recruiting is making very satisfactory progress. 

Lord Lyrrenron objected to the draughting of good men from 
Militia regiments. The reason why men are not obtained for the Army 
is that they are not sufficiently well treated and well paid. The fact 
that soldicrs cannot be obtained without a bounty condemns our | 
military system. Under it the worst of the population are enlisted by 
intoxication and imposture. He hoped the Government would not be 
content until it has a good defensive force to remain at home in case the | 
regular Army is called abroad. 

he Duke of Newcast x thought that the Militia might be used as a 
means of speedily recruiting the Army ; but that the principle of using it 
as a feeder might be carried too far, Militia should only be employed 
to garrison our towns and barracks in case of war. It is a most 
expensive and demoralizing process to maintain them all over the 
country simply as a means of recruiting the regular Army. As to 
barracks all Governments have gone on from hand to mouth, and it is 
time some system was adopted. 

Prorerty QUALIFICATION. 

The third reading of the Property Qualification Bill met with the 
verbal opposition of Lord Ravensworrn, the Earl of CLancanry, and 
the Earl of Wicktow. The Dill is only an instalment of the Charter. 
It will lead to the payment of Members, and universal suffrage. If their 
lordships pass such measures as these they will be rapidly tending to 
the slough of Socialism. 

Earl Forrrscvr and Lord Brovenam ridiculed the idea of the pro- 
perty qualification being a bulwark of the constitution. The old law is 
vexatious in its operation, and compliance with its provisions is constantly 
coupled with falschood and sometimes with perjury. Lord Brovenam 
promised to bring in a bill, not to take away the privilege of freedom 
from arrest in judgment, but to put all persons on the same footing as 
traders were placed by the Act of 1812, so that they should be incapable 
of sitting and voting, and a new writ should issue as though the seat was 
really vacant, if within twelve months after bankruptcy they did not 
= whole of their debts and have their commission superseded. 

r. Locke King’s Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Tur Stave Trape, 

The Bishop of Oxrorp, on Thursday, presented a petition from Ja- 
maica praying their lordships to compel Spain to redeem her pledge and 
suppress the traffic in slaves. He referred to the treaties Spain has 
signed, in which she has from time to time undertaken to stop the slave- 
trade; treaties she has always evaded, although we once paid her 
400,000/. as compensation for the injury which the suppression of the 
traffic would inflict on Spanish subjects. Ile described the large gains 
made out of the trade by Captains-General in Cuba, and persons near | 
the throne in Madrid ; be appealed to the House not to allow such a state 
of things to continue, involving us in the danger of war with the United 
States; and he called upon the Government to use every means to make 
the treaties binding—that this tardy, this equivocating state should at 
last free itself, as it had so long engaged todo, from the accursed stain 
Ange traffic in men. He moved that the petition should lie on the 
table. 

Lord Brovcnam showed the evil effects that the French emigration 
scheme has had upon the progress of African commerce and civilization. 
To show that it is a disguised slave-trade he pointed to the case of the 
Regina Coli whose cargo of slaves “murdered” the European crew. | 
(Earl Grey—* Killed.”] “The noble Earl is perfectly right.” As 
regards the dispute with America Lord Brougham, giving up the right | 
of search, enlarged on the necessity of preventing the flag of America or 
any other state from enabling pirates to carry on their nefarious proceed- 
ings with impunity. 

he Earl of Maumesnury said that Spain had opposed passive resist- 
ance to the repeated remonstrances of England. It was not without 
great risk of rupture with other countries that we have sometimes en- 
deavoured to take strong measures. If Spain continued to show such a 
want of principle, instead of taking her part in regard to the defence of 
Cuba, we shall leave her to suffer the consequences. In respect to the 
United States, he said, they deny the distinction between the right of 
search and the right of visit. He had admitted the international law as 





| do nothing without the Lord Advocate. 


| but power of increasing both will be given to the Lord-Lieutenant. 


| 50,0007. 


laid down by Mr. Cass, but had strongly represented that if the Ameri- 
cans persist in their declarations, every pirate and slaver on the sea 
will carry the American flag. But he hoped that some means would be 
adopted of enabling officers to verify the nationality of vessels and the 
legality of their flags. The Government have used every opportunity to 
protest against the French emigration scheme, which in the language of 
truth is a renewal of the slave-trade. 

Tha Earl of CaruisLe said a word for the suppression of the slaye- 
trade. Lord Woprnovsr doubted the wisdom of the policy of interfer- 
ence, but we must not precipitately abandon it. Earl Grey said that 
Dr. Livingstone was of opinion that the legitimate trade in Africa can- 
not stand unless the slave-trade is abolished. But we must rigidly re- 
main within our rights. He could not too hastily come to the conclu- 
sion that our officers have acted wrongly in regard to the American ships, 

It is of no use, from fear of giving offence, to refrain from speaking the 
truth on such a question as this, and he asserted without fear of contradic. 
tion that in the eyes of God and man the Governments of the United States 
and France are at this moment responsible for the revival of the African 
slave-trade. 

The Earl of AnrrprEN said that the instructions given to the officers 
had been approved by the American Government in 1844. If they were 
obeyed no outrage could be committeed. 

The subject was soon after dropped ; the motion being agreed to. 

Tux Orrice or Lorp ApvocarTe. 

Mr. Baxter brought forward a Scotch grievance on Tuesday. He 
asked the House to declare that there ought to be an Under-Secretary of 
State for Scotland. His argument was that the large and undefined 
duties of the Lord Advocate are too onerous for one man. He hasa 
large private practice from his eminent position; he is public prosecutor 
by virtue of his office; he has an appeal practice in the House of Lords, 
In addition to this he is the political monarch and dictator of Scotland, 
The Home Secretary, nominally the Secretary of State for Scotland, can 
But the difficulty is to find the 
{Here Lord Advocate Inglis entering the House was received 





latter. 


| with merriment and cheering.] Mr Baxter said the regularity with 


which Mr. Inglis attended deprived him of his best arguments. He 
then went on to describe the Lord Advocate constantly wandering from 
place to place in pursuit of his duties, and proposed to appoint an Under- 
Secretary to perform the political duties of the office, and to abolish the 
offices of secretary and solicitor of the Lord Advocate, and the Scotch 
lordship of the Treasury. 

Mr, Wit1iiam Ewarr seconded the motion. It was opposed by Mr. 
Bovverre as au inferior arrangement to the present; by Mr. Exrice 
junior, who said that the Under-Secretary would be a fancy man of all 
work perpetually cutting out new work for himself and inventing 
legislation; by Sir Joun Ociivy, by the Lorp Apvocare himself, by 
Lord Dencax, Lord Patmerston, and Mr, Disrarui. All these 
vindicated the existing arrangements upon the ground of convenience, 
and showed that the administration of Scotland is not only neither 
wanting in efficiency nor responsibility, but actually more efficient than 
it could be were any number of Under-Secretaries appointed. On the 
other hand Mr. Cravrurp and Mr. Dunior thought the change should 
be made; and Mr. SrreiinG gave a qualified assent to the motion, 

On a division it was negatived by 174 to 47. 





Tne Oatrus Brius.—The Earl of CLANcARty, having given notice of his 
intention to oppose the new Oaths Bills, the Earl of MaLMEsnury stated 
that as Lord Derby was suffering from indisposition, and as he would pro- 
bably be detained from public business for the rest of the week, it weuld be 
desirable to postpone the bills for the present. This suggestion seemed to 
be accepted. 

Tur Epinnvurou Annuity Tax.—The Wednesday sitting was almost 
wholly given up to a debate on the Edinburgh &e. Annuity Tax Bill. Mr. 
BLACK moved its second reading. ‘This tax is levied in Edinburgh, Mon- 
trose, and other towns, to pay the salaries of ministers of the established 
church. The grievance is that a very large proportion of the persons who 
pay do not belong to the established church, and that there are sweeping 
exemptious. The bill proposes to substitute for the tax seat-rents and 
date-do collections. Mr. Baxter seconded the motion. Mr, BLack- 
BURN moved that the bill should be read a second time that day six months. 
Thereupon, a long debate ensued. The tax was defended by Mr. Bucna- 
NAN, the seconder of the amendment, Mr. F. Scorr, Mr. Cumrne Bruce, 
and the Lorp Apvocatr. It was generally held that the abolition of the 
tax would be confiscation. But the Lorp Apvocatr, while opposing the 
bill, admitted that the tax was unjust in its incidence, and obnoxious in 
its nature. But he said he could not consent to part with it unless an equi- 
valent were provided. ‘The proposal in the bil! is a shun and_ delusion. 
On the other side were Mr. Cowan, Mr. J. B. Smrru, Mr. Gt- 
pin, Sir E, Cotesprooks, and Lord Duncan. Mr. Horsman, also 
supporting the bill, said the Lord Advocate had admitted the principle of 
the bill. Would the House never learn from experience? Various 
compromises had been proposed years ago on the subject of Church-rates ; 
but moderate measure after moderate measure had undergone invariably 
defeat, until at last came the passing of a measure through that House this 
very session for the total abolition of that impost. The case of Ministers’ 
Money in Ireland conveyed a similar warning. For his own part, he should 
vote for the second reading of this bill—first, because he concurred in its 

rinciple—viz., that there was an acknowledged grievance which they were 

ound to redress; and next, because, if seat-rents were to continue, it was 
better that they should be diverted to ecclesiastical uses than that they 
should continue in the hands of the town-council of Edinburgh for the 
payment of its creditors. 

On a division the amendment was carried by a majority of one—the 
numbers being 130 to 129. The bill is, therefore, lost. 

Inisu Poricr.—Lord Naas brought in and explained the provisions of 
the Police Force (Ireland) Bill on Tuesday. It abolishes local police forces, 
and amalgamates and places them on the same footing with the general 
constabulary. The quota for Dublin will be 400 men, for Belfast 100 +. 

e 
expense of the present police is 65,000/. a year ; the new force will cost only 
The bill was read a first time. 

Kenstncton Gore Estatrs.—On the motion of Mr. Disrarni the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851 Bill was read a second time. This 
measure is intended to dissolve the partnership which has hitherto subsis- 
ted between the Government and the Commissioners, the latter, subject to 

| certain reasonable deductions, refunding the portion of the purchase money 
| of the estate advanced by the Government. 

Mr. Townsenp.—On the motion of Mr. Frrzroy, the record of the ad- 
judication of bankruptcy against Mr. Townsend, Member for Greenwich, 
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was read. Mr. hm | next moved that Mr. Townsend, having been found, 
declared, and adjudged a bankrupt from the 29th March, had since been, 
and still was, by law, incapable of sitting and voting in that House. 

Mr. TownsEND said that he was not aware he was violating the law by 
sitting and voting after his bankruptcy was adjudicated. Lawyers had told 
him he might sit and vote. ie had become a bankrupt in consequence of 
political persecution and a heavy Chancery suit; he had but one harsh 
creditor, and he should not rest until he had paid 20s. in the pound. He 

leaded hard to remain in the House. To the best of his belief he should 
supersede the bankruptcy in a few weeks. He was told, however, he must 
resign to make room for a former Member, but until the right honourable 
tleman in the chair decided to the contrary he was supported in his seat 
the unanimous voices of 30,000 free, honest, and independent men of 
Greenwich, who would not suffer him to be put out at the dictation of any 
money-bag candidate. They did not care a rush whether their Members 
had 50,0001. a year or only 500/., provided they did not, as candidates upon 
the hustings, undertake to do that which as representatives they did not in- 


tend to perform. 

Mr. ‘fownsend then left the House; the motion was agreed to; and the 
votes given by him since the 29th March were disallowed. 

Mr. W. H. Barser.—On the motion of Mr. Brapy, and almost without 
discussion, the House agreed to cgpnet a Select Committee to inquire into 
the case of Mr. W. H. Barber, an report whether any steps should be taken 
in reference thereto. [Mr. Barber, it may be remembered, was un justly 

rted to Norfolk Island, where he endured great cruelties. It is un- 
derstood that he now seeks compensation. ] 

Tue CaGLiaRI QuESTION.—Two very interesting documents on this sub- 
ject have been published; one is Lord Malmesbury’s ultimatum to the 

eapolitan Government, the other is the reply of Commendatore Carafa. 

Lord Malmesbury’s letter, dated May 25, points out to Signor Carafa that 
her Majesty’s Government would be justified in accomplishing its demand 
for compensation by force ; but desirous of showing its moderation, espe- 
cially as it is eo superior in force, the Queen’s Government offered media- 
tion, and suggested the Swedish Court as a fair mediator. Then, describing 
the seizure of the Cagliari and the detention of the crew, as an act of violence, 
illegal and unjustifiable, the Queen’s Government declares that it supports 
the demand for the surrender of the ship and crew made by the Sardinian 
Government = the Government of Naples, and urgently presses com- 
pliance upon the latter. If Naples should persist in refusing these proposals 
she was menaced with measures that would become inevitable. To this 
on the 8th June the Neapolitan Government returned the following answer. 

* Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
** Naples, June 8, 

“My Lord—In reply to the letter which your Excellency has done me 
the honour of addressing to me, under date of the 25th of May last, I hasten 
to acquaint you that the Government of the King, my august master, has 
never imagined, or been able to imagine, that it could find means to oppose 
the forces which the Government of her Britannic Majesty has at its 


1. 

Setting out from the point suggested by the tenor of the said letter, that 
the affair of the Cagliari, as your Excellency clearly expresses it, ‘can to no 
ene be of greater importance than to Great Britain,’ the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment finds that it has neither any argument to propound nor any opposition 
to make to it. 

* T have the honour of informing your Excellency that the sum of three 
thousand pounds sterling, paid into the mercantile house of Pook (sic), is 
at the disposal of the English Government. 

** As far as concerns the men forming the crew of the Cagliari, now under 
trial before the Grand Criminal Court of Salerno, and the Cagliari herself, 
I have it in - ri to announce to you that the men and the vessel are 

0 


at the disposa Mr. Lyons; they are consigned to him; their departure 
po ga on him; and orders have been given to the competent au- 
orities. 


“This being settled, the Government of his Sicilian Majesty has no need 
to accept any mediation, and it delivers up everything to the absolute will 
(assoluta voluntd) of the British Government. 

“T have the honour to be, with the highest consideration, your Excel- 
lency’s most devoted and obliged servant, e 

ARAPA,”’ 


Che Cantt. 7 


Tue Queen and Prince Consort, attended by Mr. Secretary Walpole, left 
Buckingham Palace on Monday, on a visit to Stoneleigh Abbey, Bir- 

i , and Warwick Castle. They returned to London on Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The King of the Belgians, the Duke and Duchess of Brabant, and the 
Count of Flanders, arrived at Buckingham Palace on Thursday evening. 
He was received at the railway by the Prince Consort, and at the princi- 
pal entrance of the palace by the Queen. 

Last night the Queen gave a concert at Buckinghan Palace. 
the day the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale visited the Queen. On 
Thursday, Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg, the Duke and Duchess 
d’Aumale, the Duke de Nemours, and the Prince de Joinville, visited 
the King of the Belgians. 

The list of her Majesty’s guests includes the names of the King of 
the Belgians, the Duchess of Kent, the Duke and Duchess of Brabant, 
the Count of Flanders, Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, the Belgian Minister 
and Madame Van de Weyer, the Marquis of Exeter, the Duke, Duchess, 
and Princess Mary of Cambridge, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz, and the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 


Che Petropolis. 


The “state of the Thames” now calls forth brief complaints in Parlia- 
ment, hes in the Court of Sewers, and letters in the Zimes. The 
stench is sickening and the miasma it indicates poisonous. Mr. Har- 
rison informed the Court of Sewers, on Tuesday, that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works have devised a temporary remedy. They have deter- 
mined to carry the sewer outfalls below low water mark. They begin 
with four, of which two are in the City. The cost of these two will be 

7. Now, under the act, the whole expense may fall upon the 
City. He moved that Mr. Hayward, the engincer, should inspect the 
plans, and report the City share of the expense. After some demur this 
was carried. 





_. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts kept 
ite 157th anniversary on Tuesday. There was a full choral service in St. 
Paul’s. The Archbishop of Canterbury, four Bishops, several minor 
dignitaries, and the City magistrates were present. The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Derry. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in the Egyptian Hall, 
Mansion-house, an Thursday, the Lord Mayor in the chair. The finan- 
cial report was satisfactory. The ordinary fund amounts to 80,000/., the 
special fund to 13,200/, The increase over last year is 50007. The fund 
for the extension of Indian missions is 17,0007. The meeting resolved 
to make still further exertions in India, China, New Zealand, and 
Africa. 

The last meeting of the Royal Geographical Society for the present 
season was held in Burlington House on Monday, Sir Roderick Murchison 
in the chair, The meeting was very fully attended ; and at its close, Sir 
Roderick announced that the society would not meet again until Novem- 
ber. The chairman in the course of the proceedings stated that another 
Arctic expedition is about to be organized in the United States. 

The sum of 30,8107. has been raised towards the sum required for the 
completion of King’s College Hospital—40,000/. Since June last up- 
wards of 17,000/. have been subscribed, and it is hoped that little diffi- 
culty will be found in obtaining the remainder, considering the great 
importance of the object in view. The Duke of Cambridge presided at 
| a meeting on Monday when these facts were made public in a report. 
Among the speakers were the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Gladstone, the 
Bishop of Lichtield, Sir William Page Wood, and Dr. Hook. Resolu- 
tions were passed cordially approving of the object and appealing to the 
public for further assistance. 


A trial in the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes upon a petition 
for a dissolution of marriage has attracted much attention on account of the 
important questions it raised affecting the procedure of the court and the law 
of evidence. The petitioner was Mr. Robinson, a civil engineer, the res- 
pondent and co-respondent were Mrs. Robinson, a woman about fifty years 
old, and Edward Wixtead Lane, proprietor of a hydropatic establishment 
at Moor Park. The Robinsons were married in 1844. Mrs. Robinson first 
became acquainted with Dr. Lane in 1850, and renewed her acquaintance at 
Moor Park in 1854. It was not until 1857 that Mr. Robinson first had an 
idea of the improper conduct of his wife. While Mrs, Robinson was ill, 
her husband discovered a diary, and in this diary were confessions of illicit 
amours. ‘The diary was put in; and passages were read. They were 
written with great ability, and described scenes alleged to have taken place 
in the grounds and house at Moor Park in language full of glow and pas- 
sion. One or two extracts will show this. 

** October 7, Sunday.—Fine sunny, warm, genial day, almost like the former 
month. Dr. Lane asked me to walk with him, but I thought he meant only polite- 
ness ; and I went to the nursery and stayed with my little pets more than an hour, 
He met me there at last, reproached me for not coming, and bade me come away. I 
still lingered, but at last joined him, and he led me away and alone to our private 
haunts, taking a wider range, and a more secluded path. At last I asked to rest, 
and we sat on a plaid, and read Athenaums, chatting meanwhile. There was some- 
thing unusual in his manner, something softer than usual in his tone and eye, but I 
knew not what it proceeded from, and chatted gaily, leading the conversation— 
talking of Goethe, woman's dress, and of what was becoming and suitable. . . . 
We walked on, and again seated ourselves in a glade of surprising beauty. Thesun 
shone warmly down upon us, the fern, yellow and brown, was stretched away be- 
neath us, fine old trees in groups adorned the near ground, and far away gleamed the 
blue hills. I gave myself up to enjoyment, I leaned back inst some firm, dry 
heather bushes, and laughed and remarked as I rarely did in that presence. All at 
once, just as I was joking my companion on his want of memory, he leaned over me, 
and exclaimed, ‘ If you say that again I will kiss you.” You may believe I made no 
opposition, for had I not dreamed of him, and of this full many a time before ? 
What followed I hardly remember—passionate kisses, whispered words, confessions 
of the past. Oh, God! I never hoped to see this hour, or to have any part of m 
love returned. Yet so it was. He was nervous, and confused, and eager as myself, 
At last we raised ourselves, and walked on happy, fearful, almost silent. . . . . 
At last he came from the stable, cold, shivering, nervous, ill. Alfred went up to 
hear a ghost story from Miss B——, and we drew near the fire. How the evening 
passed I know not. It was full of passionate excitement, long and cliaging kisses, 
and nervous sensations, not unaccompanied with dread of intrusion. Yet bliss pre- 
dominated. He was particularly gentle, soothing my agitation, and never for an in- 
stant forgetting the gentleman and the kindly friend. Alfred came to him to go to 
his son, and he reluctantly went, but came back and softly kissed my closed eyes. 
I tried to raise my drooping head, but in vain; and, at last, in absolute dread of any 
one breaking in, he advised me to go. I smoothed my tumbled hair, and in a few 
moments found myself in the drawingroom, at half-past nine. Fortunately, only a 
few of the guests were there.” 

Mr. Chambers for Mr. Robinson read extracts like these, and remarked 
that his client had already obtained, upon this evidence, a divorce d mensd 
et thoro in the Ecclesiastical Court. Witnesses were called to corroborate 
it. The chief of these were three servants. One Warren, a groom, said he 
had seen Dr. Lane sitting with his arm round Mrs. Robinson’s waist in a 
summerhouse on an island, Mr. Forseyth for Dr. Lane, contended that the 
diary was not admissible as evidence against his client; and brought wit- 
nesses who clearly showed that Warren the groom was quite unworthy of 
credit. Other witnesses, some ladies, including Lady Drysdale, his mother- 





During | 


in-law, showed that Dr. Lane’s conduct to Mrs. Robinson seemed exactl 
like his conduct to other ladies at Moor Park. He walked out with all his 
patients in turn. Dr. Phillimore, for Mrs. Robinson, said that this was one 
of the most remarkable cases he had ever heard of. It seemed admitted 
that the case against Dr. Lane rested on nothing but Mrs. Robinson’s diary, 
which could not be admitted against him ; and it might, therefore, happen 
that Dr. Lane would be dismissed on the ground that no adultery was 
proved against him; and Mrs. Robinson would be divorced on the ground 
| that her adultery with Dr. Lane had been proved. The Judge Ordinary— 

“ Supposing Dr. Lane were not a party in the cause, would not the diary 
be good evidence against Mrs. Robinson?” Dr. Phillimore—*‘ Certainly.” 
The Judge Ordinary—** Then what difference can the fact of Dr. Lane’s 
being a party make to her?” Dr. Phillimore must still contend that they 
could not escape from the difficulty they were in—namely, that on the same 
evidence they would convict one alleged paramour and acquit the other. 
Dr. Phillimore contended that the passages quoted in the diary were not 
the narrative of real occurrences but of the merest illusions. A malady pe- 
culiar to women has led them to accuse themselves of even impossible 
crimes. He tendered Dr. Lane as a witness, and a long argument ensued 
on the question could his evidence be admitted. The Court said that upon 
the true construction of the Evidence Acts and of the Divorce Act the co- 
respondent was not competent as a witness, But another grave question 
had been raised—namely, whether, it being admitted that there was no evi- 
dence to affect Dr. Lane except the confession of the wife, assuming for 
the purpose of the argument that the diary amounted to a confession, the 
Court ought not, ex debito justitia, to dismiss Dr. Lane from the suit, 
with the view of making him competent to give evidence for the wife. That 
question involved such a my principles in reference to the future ad- 
ministration of justice under the Divorce Act that their lordships were an- 
xious to have the assistance of the full Court before coming to a decision. 
They would therefore adjourn the case until they had communicated with 
the other members of the Court. If there were p= A other witnesses on the 
part of the respondent their evidence could be taken before the adjourn- 
ment, = 

Mr. Thom, a gentleman connected with literature, was examined, He 
read passages out of the diary relating to himself, and to an escapade 
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with Mr. Th.” in the gardens, Mr. Thom described these entries as ro- 


mantic and rhapsodical, highly coloured and exaggerated. He remembered 
no eseapade, nor the least impropriety. The further hearing of the petition 
was adjourned, 

The Sebmarine Telegraph Company have sought, by an action in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, to obtain damages from Mr. Gibb, owner of the 
Spirit of the Age, for breaking, through bad seamanship, their Dover and 
Ostend cable, off the South Foreland. Ina violent gale, the anchor was 
allowed to drag, while « tug was pulling the ship off the shore, where she 
was in danger of being wrecked. The anchor caught in succession the Os- 
tend cable and the Calais cable; both gave way; the Companies they be- 
longed to were put to great expense in repairing the cables, and their busi- 
ness was stopped for atime. Nautical men were called for the plaintifis 
and the defendant, to show for the first that there was bad seamanship, and 
for the latter that dragging the anchor was a means of saving the ship, that 
it could not be hauled in for many hours, that it ought not—as it was the 
last anchor—to have been cut adrift: ship and cargo were worth 72,000/. 
The Jury found a verdict for the defendant. 

A Jury in the same court has awarded Mr. Perrins, an iron-merchant 
of Birmingham, 300/. as compensation for hurts received by a collision on 
the London and North-Western Railway at Dudley Port. “The Company 
did not deny their liability, but the parties could not agree as to the amount 
of compensation. Surgeons were ealled to prove how much Mr. Perrins 
had beea hurt; and then other surgeons were produced by the Company 
to show that his hurts were not serious. : 

The Court of Queen’s Bench is engaged in trying an unusual libel case. 
The plaintiff is Mr. Hugh Hughes, the defendant, his relative Lady Dinor- 
ben, The libel is contained in a serivs of anonymous letters alleged to 
have been written by Lady Dinorben to injure the character of Mr, Hughes 
in the eyes of his wife's relations, Lord Ravenworth’s family. Had Mr. 
Hughes not married, the property he inherits would have gone to Lady 
Dinorben’s children. The action was brought on the advice of Sir Frede- 
rick Thesiger because Colonel Smyth, actuated, it is supposed, by Lady 
Dinorben, challenged Mr. Hughes, demanding that the allegation against 
the lady should be retracted or substantiated. 

The inguiry into the state of mind of Sir Henry Meux terminated on 
Thursday. The Jury were all agreed that Sir Henry is of unsound mind, 
but they could not agree as to the period when lhe became so. Mr. Com- 
missioner Barlow sent them back ; he could not receive such a verdict. They 
returned, however, i: the same state of dubitation, and then the Commis- 
sioner, that more time might not be wasted, consented to receive their ver- 
dict. He expressed his opinion that the whole mattcr would have to be in- 
vestigated over again. 
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In the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, William Rawson was tried | 


for stealing a suit of clothes, and Jonathan Mirehouse with receiving them. 
Rawson is the man who has victimized so many tradesmen. Mirchouse is 
said to be his brother. The Recorder decided that the charge of larceny 
could not be supported, as the goods had been voluntarily placed in Raw- 
son’s hands, Verdict, ‘* Not guilty.” The same persons were then tried 


respectively for stealing and recciving a gold watch and chain from Mr, 
Frodsham. Mr. Frodsham allowed Rawson to put the chain round his neck | 


and the watch in his pocket; Rawson left the room as if to fetch the 50/. 
the price of the articles, but really to run away from the house. The Re- 
corder decided that this was not legally a larceny, Mr. Frodsham not having 
objected to Rawson putting the watch in his pocket. Verdict, * Not 
guilty.” Other cases were adjourned, with a view to putting some into a 
shape which should prevent an utter failure of justice. 
Henry Keene Smithers, late Secretary to the Commercial Dock Company, 
pleaded guilty to three indictments for embezzling the moneys of the Com- 
ny. It was stated that it is believed the whole amount of the prisoner's 
lefalcations is 8000/. or 90007. Sentence, penal servitude for six years. 
Layton Ashton, who has been a clerk in the London and Westminster 
Bank for twelve years, is in custody on charges of robbing the bank, Every 
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tion, sang the national anthem. Quitting Coven her Majest 
to Stoneleigh Abbey, and remained there all night?” or we 

The visit of Queen Victoria to Birmingham had long been anxio’ 
expected by her loyal subjects in that town and neighbourhood. [¢ 
would, they remembered, be the first time that any sovereign of England 
had paid them a visit; and they determined to give her a truly regal re. 
ception. The Town Council voted 3000/. towards the decorations, and 
the public spirit of employers and workmen seconded the exertions of the 
municipal body. The streets leading to Aston Park were profusely be- 
decked with triumphal arches, evergreens, flowers, banners. One are 
composed of thousands of military small arms of all kinds, the work of 
the gunmakers, challenged attention, both from the good taste of the de. 
sign, and the finish of the execution. Birmingham was crowded with 
visitors. Her own huge population was augmented by constant arrivals 
from all parts day and night—‘“ the black country ” bow ses turned out 
its thousands to greet the Queen. It is computed that upwards of half 
million of persons had massed themselves between the railway station 
and Aston Hall. They not only lined the thoroughfares, but covered 
the house-tops and church-tops, and filled the windows. General holi- 
day was made. No tall chimnies smoked. Labour rested all around. 
Birmingham had never before presented such a brilliant and wonderful 
scence. And down upon all poured the hot bright sunshine of this burn. 
ing June. 

Driving from Stoneleigh Abbey to Kenilworth, the Queen there took 
the railway, and arrived at Birmingham about twelve o’clock. She wag 
received on the platform by Lord Hatherton and the county and borough 
magistrates. Parts of two regiments of infantry, a body of Hussars, and 
some of Artillery, were on the ground. From the station ker Maj 
drove in procession through streets gay with flowers and reverberating 
with shouts to the Town-hall. The intcrior of this handsome building 
had been adorned without stint of expense, and looked as beautiful ag 


velvets, and gold, and flowers and green leaves, could make it. The 
gallerics were filled with ladies and the principal inhabitants. A throne 


hed been erceted on a dais under the organ-gallery. Around this throne 
gathered the Mayor and Corporation, the Queen's suite and the county 
magnates, including Lord Leigh, Lord Calthorpe, Lord Dartmouth, Lord 
Ward, Mr. Scholetield, and Mr. Newdegate. The Queen was attended 
by the Duchess of Atholl, the Duchess of Sutherland, Earl Delawarr, 
the Marquis of Abercorn, and Mr. Walpole. As she took her seat the 
choir sang the national anthem. Then the Town-Clerk read an address, 
to which her Majesty replied— 

** I have received with pleasure your loyal and dutiful address, express- 
ing your sincere and devoted affection to my person and my throne, 

‘** Tt is most gratifying to me to have the opportunity of visiting this 
ancient and enterprising town, the centre of so much of our manufacturing 
industry ; and I trust you may long remain in the full enjoyment of that 
liberty and security without which even industry itself must fail to reap its 


| appropriate reward, 


| and under bright banners and festoons. 


clerk in the bank is oh pe to make holiday once a year; and during his | 


enforced absenve his books are tested: in this way it was discovered that 
Ashton had been robbing the company. Ilis plan was peculiar. Tle had 
drawn checks in the name of customers upon the London and Westminster 
Bank, and passed them through the elearing-house, and afterwards, by 
taking advantage of his confidential position as ledger-keeper, he had tam- 
pered with the customers’ accounts to cover his deficiencies, and destroyed 
the vouchers, so as to leave no trace of the manner in which the fraud had 
been committed. Checks drawn in the name of William Carrington had 
been traced to the Western Bank of Loudon, where the prisoner had an ac- 
count in the name of Minton and Co., in which firm he was represented as a 
partner, and the power of drawing checks was vested in him alone. 

On Wednesday, Rawson was convicted of * stealing” a gold watch and 
chain, which he pretended he was about to purehase of Mr. Murray, of 
Cornhill. Sentence, two years’ imprisonment. 

On Thursday, Whetstone, Puzey, Cherry, Partridge, and Margaret 
Pickett, were tried for stealing Lord Foley's plate, and Samuel Benjamin 
for receiving it. The evidence was very lengthy, but similar to that given 
at the police court. The case failed against Cherry and Pickett. Whetstone, 
Puzey, and Partridge were convicted of the robbery. Benjamin was 

uitted. Whetstone, who was in Lord Voley’s service at the time of the 
robbery, was sentenced to six years’ penal servitude, and the others to be 
imprisoned for three years. 


A murder and suicide were committed in Park Road, Islington, during 
the night of Tucsday—a young man whose name was at that time unknown, 
shot an “unfortunate” young woman, ‘ Miss Phillips,” and then killed 
himself. They were found on a bed in the morning, both dead. The man 
appeared to have first discharged two barrels of a revolver into his 
companion’s head, and then fired another barrel into his own brains. 
woman who lived in the house did not hear the reports of the explosions; 
a neighbour who was kept awake by illness did, but as it was lightning at 
the time she thought the sounds were thunder. The murderer was supposed 
to have been actunted by jealousy. 

The young man was identified by his father on Thursday—his nami 
Henry Robert Hodges ; he was twenty-five years of age ; and was a clerk in 
a solicitors office. 


Provincial. 

The Queen and the Prince Consort quitted Buckingham Palace on 
Monday for Stoneleigh Abbey, the magnificent abode of Lord Leigh, 
with the view of procecding thence on Tuesday to Birmingham, for the 
urpose of inaugurating Aston Park and Ifall. Mr. Walpole was the 
ecretary of State in attendance, The royal party reached Coventry by 
the London and North-Western Railway, at half-past five. 


** 1 desire you will convey to the vast community which you represent 
my sincere thanks for their cordial welcome, assuring them at. the same 
time of the pleasure I have derived from witnessing the great and increas 
ing prosperity of Birmingham and its neighbourhood.” 

An address was also presented to the Prince Consort; and he hayi 
replied, the Queen performed the next ceremony. Mr. John Ratcliff 
knelt before her, and rose at her command, Sir J an Ratcliff. 

On leaving the Town-hall, the Queen drove to Aston Park, two miles 
and a half distant. The cortege passed again through walls of people, 
On entering Aston road, *‘ some 
10,000 little children of both sexes, belonging to the schools of all de- 
nominations of Christians, and also to those of the Jews, lined the road 
for some distance on both sides, and as her Majesty passed they sang in 
a low, gentle manner, almost seraphic,—which moyed many to tears—~ 
a hymn, of which this was the first couplet— 

** * New pray we for our country, 
That England long may be 
The holy and the happy, 
And the gloriously free.’ ”’ 

The Queen drove through Aston Park to the Hall by a_well-timbered 
avenue three-quarters of a mile in length, flanked by galleries holding 
5000 persons. Aston Hall once belonged to the Holte family, and 
through the female line descended to Mr. Charles Holte Bracebrid . 
The Holtes were stout royalists in the great struggle between Charles 
and his Parliament, and in 1642 Charles rested at Aston Hall while his 
army was on its way from Shrewsbury to relicve Banbury Castle. The 
room in which he slept in. 1642 was Queen Victoria’s boudoir in 1858. 


| The day after Charles quitted Aston Hall the Birmingham men laid 


| through their own industry and economy. 


was | 


siege to it and took it, The standard rent in twain by a cannon-shot is 
still preserved. Some time since Aston Hall and Park were in the mar- 
ket. ‘The Corporation of Birmingham desired to buy them for the town, 
bnt the purehase money, 40,000/., proved too large for their means. In 
this emergency the working men and some employers, aided by richer 
persons, formed a committee to raise the sum (now, by the sale of a part, 
reduced to 35,0007.) required for the purchase. They have raised the 
greater part of it—the working men subscribing “a very large propor- 
tion.” The management is in the hands of a Committee. The Park 
is for a playground ; the Hall a place of exhibition of manufactures, It 
was the purchase that the Queen was there to open. 

The inaugural ceremony did not differ from the general run of sueh 
porformances. The Queen, surrounded by a little court, made a progress 
through the place; then the Committee presented an address, describing 
how the estate came into the possession of the people for the most part 
\ The Queen brictly replied— 

* 1 sincerely thank you for your loyal assurances of devoted attachment 
to my throne and person. The improvement of the moral, intellectual, and 


| social condition of my people will always command my earnest attention ; 


| 


4 Here they | 
remained a short time, the Corporation presented an address to the | 


Queen, and some nine thousand school children, marshalled at the sta- | 


and in opening this hall and park today I rejoice to have another opportu- 
nity of promoting their comfort and innocent recreation.” 

After showing herself on the terrace to the eager crowd below, the 
Qneen returned into the Hall, and went thence by special train, from a 
station opened at Aston, to Stoneleigh Abbey. 

From Stoneleigh, where there was feasting and illuminations on 
Tuesday evening, the Queen proceeded on Wednesday through Leam- 
ington to Warwick. The good folks of Leamington had made their town 
gay, emulous of Birmingham. The Queen drove straight to Warwick 
Castle, where she was duly entertained by the Earl of Warwick. After 
a stay of three hours in this grand old remnant of ancient days, her 
Majesty went into Warwick town, Here the Corporation presented an 
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address. Shaking hands with Lord Leigh and Lord Warwick, the Queen 
and Prince Consort entered the train, and bade adieu to fair Warwick- 
shire. a se 
representation of East Norfolk will be contested. The Tory can- 
aan igs Sir Henry Stracey of Rackheath Hall near Secu He 
limits his professions to support of Lord Derby, “ believing that there is 
no statesman of the present day of greater administrative ability, nor 
any truer patriot, than his lordship, and that the measures which his 
Government will produce will be not only for the social benefit of the 
ple, but for the honour and general welfare of this country.” The 
iberals have put forward Mr, Wenman Coke, son of “Coke of Holk- 
ham,” and brother of the Earl of Leicester. 

There is a split among the North Essex Tories. Mr. William Beres- 
ford displeases a certain section who thirst for a county man, and have 
tixed on Colonel Brise of Spain’s Hall. 

Colonel Shafto Adair has notified to the Cambridge electors that in the 
event of a general election he shall seek their suffrages. 








Oxford has been gay with the festivities of ‘‘ Commemoration week.” 
The weather has been all, and more than all that could be desired. The 
“show” on Sunday—a promenade under the avenue of arching elms in 
the grounds of Christchurch; the procession of the boats on the river, 
that aquatic triumph; the flower show in Trinity Gardens; and above 
all, the great doings in the Sheldonian Theatre on Wednesday, were as 
Sai sustained as cver. There was as much boisterous mirth in 
the theatre galleries as of yore. The “ gods” did not disguise their pre- 
ferences and antipathics, and cheered and hissed each name as it was 
shouted with great goodwill. Ilonorary degrees were conferred upon 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord Eversley, Sir Lawrence Peel, General 
Inglis of Lucknow, Mr. Thomas Acland, and Mr. Halliburton. The ap- 
pearance of General Inglis was a signal for cheering which, renewed 

in and again, interrupted the proceedings for several minutes. “ Sam 
Slick” was also a great favourite. 

The Crewian oration, as it is termed from its founder, was read by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold; the Latin verse upon Lacus Asphaltites, by Mr. J. IL. 
Warner, of Balliol; andthe Latin’ Essay by Mr. W. W. Merry, of the 
same College, upon the removal of the seat of Empire to Byzantium by 
Constantine. The English Essay was read by Mr. L. Morris, B.A., Jesus 
College; the Newdigate English Verse Prize, by Mr. F. L. Latham, 
scholar, Balliol, upon the discovery of the North-West Passage. The 
Gaisford Prize, a Greek translation from that inimitable scene in Henry 
EV. where Falstaff adopts King Cambyses’ vein, was recited by the au- 
thor, Mr. R. Broughton, scholar of Balliol. 

William Collier, an engineer employed at Brockmoor, on the borders of 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire, has been found in a field murdered—his 
head beaten in, perhaps with «a hedge-stake which was found near the 

He had not been robbed. He had left a beer-house overnight in 
company with a friend, Jabez Onions; and suspicion fell on Onions, 

The “championship” of England was contested somewhere within a 
hundred miles of London on Tuesday—that is Thomas Paddock and Thomas 
Sayers pummelled each other for one hour and forty minutes, when Sayers 
proved the best man. He was already the *champion,’’ and of course re- 
tains that post. The stakes amounted to 400/, 


Mr. Richard Stevenson, one of the Commissioners of Bankruptey at Liver- 
pool, has died suddenly. Ile resided at New Brighton ; one morning he had 
to run some distance to catch the steamer for Liverpool; it was very warm, 
and the exertion seems to have acted fatally on a diseased heart—Mr. Ste- 
venson became sick, fell from his seat, and dicd soon after he had been car- 
ried on shore. Mrs. Stevenson and a son and daughter happened to be ac- 
es the deceased to Liverpool. Mr, Stevenson was about sixty years 
of age. 


IRELAND. 
The Orange journals of Ircland continue to show extreme dissatisfac- 
tion at the Derby Government for their peculiar policy of conciliation ; 
remarking with asperity that Mr. Cecil Moore, grand sceretary of the 
Tyrone Orange Lodge, has just been appointed sessional Crown prosecutor 
for the county of Tyrone, while Mr. Francis Maguire is at the same time 
offered a seat on the magisterial bench. Mr. Moore was appointed, Mr. 
iteside said, without any inquiry having been instituted into his poli- 
tics or religion. This is stigmatized as a compromise of principle. 
Mr. Robinson, a relation of Mr. Whiteside’s and registered proprietor of 
the Dublin Daily Express, has, it is reported, been appointed Assistant- 
Registrar of the Court of Chancery. 





The long-looked for advent of a line of mail steamers from Galway to 
New York is now come to pass. The Indian Empire, the first of a 
squadron, entered Galway Bay on Tuesday. 

One of the Belfast tea-fraud prosecutions, ‘‘the Attorney-General ». 
Wallace,”’ was tried in Dublin on Monday. The Jury gave a verdict for 
Mr. Wallace without calling upon him to offer any defence. 





Forvigu aud Colonial. 


Frantt.—The articles in the Times on the subject of the active 


— and naval preparations of France, have drawn from the Moniteur | 


the following statement— 

“ About three months ago the English journals pretended that the French 
Government were preparing extraordinary armaments. The Moniteur 
contradicted the fact. ‘The same assertions are now repeated ; we contradict 

again. The land and sea forces established a year ago for the budget 
of 1858 have not been augmented.” 

is paragraph appeared in the non-official part, so that, according to 
the precedent of the swaggering letters of the French colonels, we 
Ought not to pay much attention to it. Tho Zimes Paris correspondent 
* questions its accuracy,” and points to the fact that the naval estimates 
of France for 1859 are greater by 28,393,289 francs than the naval 
éstimates of 1853. More than a million sterling addition to these esti- 
mates for a number of years, it is pertinently remarked, is not an ordi- 
Bary The Daily News correspondent observes that the Moniteur 
only says that the land and sea forces, which were settled for the year 
by the budget of 1858, have not been augmented. 
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‘That is not the question. A French budget is a very clastic thing. Few 
people understand it in France, and nobody does abroad. It is notorions 
that the Mediterranean squadron has recently been augmented from eight to 
fourteen vessels, that 40,000 extra recruits were called out this spring, and 
that immense armaments far beyond what the defences of the country re- 
quire are going on, and have léng been going on, not only at Cherbourg, 
but in every military port of the empire.” i 

Marshal Magnan, at a banquet given to him at Caen, after proposi 
the Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial, turned towards the Engli 
Consul, and said— 

**Gentlemen—I see among you the representative of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty, and you will be happy, I doubt not, to join in my second toast—‘ To 
the health of her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria.’ May the alliance of 
the two great nations be always as solid as it is at present, for the prosperity 
of their commerce, and for the development of their moral and material in- 
terests.”’ 

Some sensation has been caused by the resignation of General Espi- 
nasse. M. Delangle, President of a section of the Council of State, is 
appointed to succeed him. It is noticed that his title is ‘‘ Minister of the 
Interior” only, and not “ Minister of the Iuterior avd of Public Safety.” 
General Espinasse has done his work. He was appointed to “ break up 
the continual plotting of anarchists.” He has exercised his “ extraordi- 
nary powers” unsparingly, and has seized and disposed of some 300 pere 
sons. Ile is made a Senator. 

The Conference has continued its sittings. It is understood that the 
non-union of the Principalities has been decided upon. 

The Prefect of the Gironde, in a note communicated to La Guienne of 
Bordeaux, congratulates the administrators of the charitable establish- 
ments in that city on having anticipated the measures prescribed by the 
Minister of the Interior by selling, several years since, the landed pro- 
perty belonging to the establishments under their care, consisting of 
thirteen houses, some arable land, and marshes. ‘These properties, whi 
were valued at 229,525f., and produced a rental of 7479f. 94c., were 
sold for 258,135f., and this snm vested in Government rentes produces @ 
revenue of 11,616f. 7e. 

Uurkry.—a telegraphic despatch from Constantinople, dated June 
14, states that * the insurrection in Candia is at an end. The insur- 
gents explained to the ‘Turkish Commissioners their complaints against 
the local authorities, and then retired.” 

The scoundrels who attacked Mr. Fonblanque, the British Consul-Ge- 
neral at Belgrade, were, it seems, Turkish regulars. 

** On the afternoon of the 7th, Mr. Fonblanque was assailed by a Turkish 
nizam, or soldier in a regiment of the line, as he was walking on the glacis 
of the fortress. The ruttian, who had a ‘cut and thrust’ bayonet in his 
right hand and a very large stone in his left, suddenly rushed upon Mr, 
Fonblanque and made a cut at his head. The Consu!-General managed to 
parry the blow, but in doing so received a long and deep wound in his arm, 
The assassin then made a violent thrust at Mr. Fonblanque, but the latter 
guarded his body with his hand, which was subsequently found to be ‘cut 
through.’ Some Servians chancing to appear at this critical moment, the 
wounded man lost no time in making his way towards them. While he was 
retreating the soldier threw the stone five times at him, and three times it 
hit him. The Servians attempted to seize the fellow, who is extremely pow- 
erful, but some of his comrades ran up and rescued him. While this totall 
unprovoked attack was being made on an unarmed man, about 2 
Turkish soldiers of different grades were looking on from the walls of the 
fortress, which are at a distance of rather more than 50 yards from the spot 
on which Mr. Fonblanque received his first wound. As soon as the latter 
had reached his house, the Pasha in command of the fortress sent tosay that 
he was extremely sorry for what had happened, and had put the soldier in 
prison.” 


$ndid.—tIntelligence from Bombay to the 19th May 
don by the overland mail on Wednesday, 

Some portion of the news it brought was communicated by telegraph 
on Saturday. It has already been stated that Bareilly was captured on 
the 7th May. ‘Three columns were moving upon that town early 
in the month. Sir Colin Campbell, with Walpole’s division, leavii 
Shahjehanpore in charge of six companics of Infantry under Colom 
Herbert, moved forward on the Ist. On the 3d, he was joined by @ 
column which General Penny had led through Budaon; but the columg 
had lost its general. It appears that while riding on ahead some suse 
»icious moyements on the road in front were observed, but not sufficiently 
Rreeded, Presently a gun was fired and grape-shot showered around the 
advancing party. A squadron of Carbineers came up at the charge, 
carried the gun, and cut up the enemy. Then the Brigadier’s body was 
found stripped and dead, It is supposed that his horse was wound 
and that running away it carried him among the enemy, Strengthen 
by Penny’s brigade Sir Colin Campbell moved sharply upon ae 
He found the enemy drawn up to defend a bridge over a stream in ad- 
vance of Bareilly, but fighting with his heavy guns he soon drove them 
away. In the mean time Brigadier Jones, moving from Moradabad, beat 
the enemy at Mcergunge, and killed Prince Feroze Shah. 

** No impediment remained toa further advance, and accordingly early on 
the morning of the 6th the eamp was broken up, and the head of the column 
speedily came in sight of a stone bridge by which the road passes a tributary 
of the Sunha, which flows past Bareilly. Major Coke, with Jones's cavalry, 
reconnoitred, and found the bridge occupied, and enfiladed by some heavy 
guns. Brigadier Jones disposed his men to the right and left, a well sus- 
tained fire of rifles from the 60th was maintained for a couple of hours, and 
then with a rush the bridge was carried, two guns on the other side captured, 
and an entrance effected into Bareilly. The palace of Khan Bahadoor, 
found empty, was occupied at once, with other commanding positions, by 
the 60th Rifles and Sikhs.” i 

On the other side Sir Colin Campbell had carricd the positions before 
him, andon the 7th the three columns were concentrated in the town, 
Nana Sahib and Khan Bahadoor fled, the latter to Pilleebheet, the former 
to the Moulvie of Lucknow at Mohumdee. ‘That fanatical personage had 
closed upon Sir Colin’s rear with 8000 men and driven Colonel Herbert 
into the gaol of Shahjehanpore. Sir Colin Campbell instantly sent Bri- 
gadier Jones to relieve Colonel Herbert. He started from Bareilly on 
the 8th, and encountering the Moulvie defeated him and relieved the 
garrison. It will be seert that the Commander-in-chief has managed to 
drive his enemies from the valley of the Ganges, and to confine them toa 
region north-east of Bareilly. ye 

ib Central India Sir Hugh Rose, unaided by General Whitlock, who 
was detained at Banda, had advanced to within a few miles of Calpee. 
The Rance of Jaloum had surrendered. The Ranee of Jhansi, Tantia 
Topee, and the Nawab of Banda were at Calpec, greatly dispirited by 









arrived in Lone 
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repeated disasters. Troops had been drawn down the Doab to prevent 
the enemy from fleeing across the Jumna. In the rear of Sir Hugh 
Rose’s force Brigadier Smith, following the Kotah men, had advanced to 
Goona. Buta party of rebels had retaken Chundaree, which had been 
left in charge of Scindiah’s troops. . . ; 

In the battle at Koonch Sir Hugh Rose gained the victory with such 
comparative case by turning the flank of the fortified rebel position. 
The Sepoys, men of six different regiments, retreated with some order, 
firing regularly, forming square to receive cavalry, so that for eight miles 
there was nothing but ‘“shrapnell from the artillery and charges of the 
14th Light Dragoons.” The enemy left 500 dead on the field, cight 

ns, ammunition, and tents. ; 

‘* After dark the pursuers came to the new camp, jaded and weary, and 
before that time the following 7 some twelve horses had died of fatigue. 
The Hyderabad Contingent had thirty casualties, killed and wounded of all 
arms, the 14th Dragoons twenty-three killed and wounded, the 86th one 
wounded and three died of sun-stroke, the 71st seven of sun-stroke ; besides 
these, numbers went to hospital from the heat, which was dreadful ; the 
men had also been on foot since two in the morning, and had marched nine 
miles. I should have mentioned that during the pursuit a woman was 
killed, her horse had been killed by the artillery, and it is supposed she was 
shot by some of her own people, perhaps to prevent her falling into our 
hands; at all events her own people looted her, as she was naked when we 
came up to her; she was stout, fair-skinned, and apparently very handsome ; 
the only wound she had was on the head; she is supposed to have been one 
of the attendants of the ‘ Ranee.’” 

As regards the movements in Behar, Mr. Secretary Edmonstone re- 
soe that Sir Edward Lugard “attacked the rebels at Donstanpore on 

ay 9, and drove them before him to Jugdespore, which place he en- 
tered on the same day. The enemy, having sustained severe loss, re- 
treated to the southward, and abandoned the two guns they had cap- 
tured from the Arrah force. Sir Edward Lugard entered Jaitpore on 
May 11, after repulsing an attack of the enemy ; on May 12 he formed 
a junctien with Colonel Corfield at Perou, and on May 13 returned, 
hearing that Major Lightfoot, who had been left at that place, had been 
attacked by the rebels. Ameer Singh, a rebel leader, is reported to 
have been killed at Jaitpore.” 

The political position in Oude was according to the Calcutta correspon- 
dent of the Times very promising. 

“In Oude matters are decidedly improving. The Commissioner, Mr. 
Montgomery, has received a carte blanche, and has at once nullified the 
proclamation. The talookdars have been confirmed in their estates on new 
conditions, and are coming in rapidly. The zemindaree system, natural to 
the country, has been introduced, and the zemindars rendered responsible for 
all offences against the State, society, or the law, committed on their estates, 
There is, consequently, to be no village police recognized as such by the 
State, the Government appealing to no one but the landholder. A strong 
military police and a centralized civil mend will be immediately created, 
and there are signs that the barons really intend to obey the new constitu- 
tion. The country is being pacified, Mr. Montgomery, like all the Punjaub 
officials, recognizing the fact that the people will receive only one system. 
They choose « feudal organization, and have got it, and both parties are 

inning to understand one another. The experiment is interesting, and 

1, I fancy, suceced under Mr. Montgomery, but one distrusts plans that 
require special men to work them. Under a weak satrap the barons will 
be the real rulers, as they are in Bengal. For the present, however, the 
political advantage of the lull is inestimable.” 

The number of sick is great. Fatal sun strokes have been too plenti- 
ful, and scores of men in every force engaged in the field are in hospital 
from the effects of the heat. 

Sir William Peel. The special correspondent of the Zimes thus wrote 
on the 27th April respecting the death of Sir William Peel—‘‘ The electric 
telegraph has carried its brief announcement of the sad news we heard this 
morning to England some days before the letter I am now writing can reach 
you. But I can add no details to that brief statement of the event which 
must cause such grief to every English heart. The death of Sir William 
Peel at any time would be a national loss. Despite the theory that there is 
no such thing as a necessary man, I believe that at this particular juncture 
his death is a national calamity, and it is one for which I see no reparation. 
His gallant comrades in the noble profession which was the joy of his life 
will be the readiest to admit that the foremost naval officer of the day lies 
in the grave which contains his body. In the march from Lucknow to 
Cawnpore he was carried down in a dooly or litter, as he was unable to ride 
owing to his wound, but he could limp about, and, just ere we entered 
Cawnpore, he was able to walk a little, when we halted, without the aid of 
his stick. Morning after morning, as our litters were laid down beside each 
other, he talked to me of the various news which came to us from home, and I 
well remember the light which was in his eye as he said, speaking 
of the division on the Conspiracy Bill,‘ Iam delighted at it, not from 
any sympathy with those rascally assassins who flock to England, or 

m any feeling against France or the Emperor, whose orders I wear, but 
because my instinct tells me, as its instinct told the House, that it was the 
right thing for an English Parliament to do, reason or no reason. We 
must never take a step in that direction, even if one came from the dead to 
tell us to do so.’ It was, probably, in that litter he contracted the fearful 
malady which cost him his life; for, if I am not misinformed, it was ob- 
tained by him from the hospital at Lucknow, where several cases of small- 
pox occurred before we left. On the day after his arrival at Cawnpore he 
was seized with sickness, vomiting, and feverishness, from which he reco- 
vered, but the symptons of smallpox were soon exhibited, and when I men- 
tioned the news that he had it to Dr. Clifford, who had been one of his at- 
tendants, the latter said he feared it would go hard with Sir William, ow- 
ing to his irritability of constitution, and to the debility arising from his 
wound. It was one day’s march from Futteyghur that I heard of his illness, 
and on my arrival I telegraphed to the Reverend Mr. Moore, the chaplain 
at Cawnpore, to know how he was. - Next day I received the reply, ‘ Sir 
William is doing as favourably as could be expected in a case of bad conflu- 
ent smallpox.’ This morning, on the line of march, we heard that he was 
no more—it flew from mouth to mouth. Sir Colin Campbell showed the 
grief which was felt by every officer in the force. Over and over again, all 
this morning, ‘Peel dead! Whata loss to us. It will be long ere the ser- 
vice see two such as Adrian Hope and Peel!’ mingled with expressions of 
regret and sorrow.” 

Qnitrd Staters.—The City of Washington arrived at Liverpool on 
Thursday, with advices from New York to the Sth June. 

A warm dcbate took place in the Senate on the 29th and 31st May. 
On the former day Mr. Mason presented a report upon the “ British 
outrages ” from the Committee on Foreign Relations. This report after 
describing the outrages, and declaring that they are ground for just in- 
dignation, terminates with three resolutions— 

“ That American vessels on the high seas, in time of peace, bearing the 





American flag, remain under the jurisdiction of the country to which ey 
belong, and therefore any visitation, molestation, or detention of such ves- 
sels by force, or by the exhibition of force, on the part of a foreign Power, ig 
in derogation of the sovereignty of the United States. 

‘* That the recent and repeated violations of this immunity committed by 
vessels of war belonging to the navy of Great Britain in the Gulf of Mexico. 
and the adjacent seas, by firing into, interrupting, and otherwise forcib]; 
detaining them on their voyage, requires, in the judgment of the Senate, 
such unequivocal and final disposition of the subject by the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States touching the rights involved as shal) 
preclude hereafter the occurrence of like aggressions. 

** That the Senate fully approves the action of the Executive in sendin 
a naval force into the infested seas, with orders ‘to protect all vessels of the 
United States on the high seas from search or detention by the vessels of 
war of any other nation.’ And it is the opinion of the Senate that, if it be- 
come necessary, such additional legislation should be supplied in aid of the 
executive power as will make such protection effectual.” 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, an Anti-Slavery Senator, moved, as an 
amendment, that the acts referred to, being of a belligerent character, 
should be resisted by all the power of the country. They should be 
treated as acts of war, and force should be used against force. Mr, 
Toombs, of Georgia, highly approved this. The British vessels should 
be seized. Mr. Seward, of New York, a consistent opponent of slavery, 
was also indignant up to a warlike pitch. Mr. Douglas of Illinois ad- 
vised that the Styx, or any one of the offending gun-boats, should be 
seized. Mr. Hayne and Mr. Hammond, both of South Carolina, ob- 
jected to be smuggled into a war with England. Such a war should be 
avoided as long as possible. They were satisfied with the Committee’s 
resolutions. r. Wilson, of Massachusetts, a leading Freesoiler, was 
not satisfied with the resolutions. ‘He was ready to take the most 
prompt action to redress these wrongs upon our commerce; but he 
hoped that measures would also be taken so that our flag should not be 
used by pirates on the coasts of Africa and Cuba, and the nation there- 
by dishonoured and disgraced.” And he moved to amend the amend- 
ment of Mr. Hale, by adding the following :— 

‘** And the President is hereby authorized and empowered to employ the 
naval force of the United States, and send the same to the scene of the 
recent outrages, with instructions to capture the ships which have com- 
mitted or which may commit these belligerent acts.” 

Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, recommended moderation. 

The resolutions of the Committee on Foreign Affairs are sufficient to 
express the sentiments of the American people, and it would be unworthy 
of both great nations to indulge in quarrelsome actions. Let England be 
informed that we require reparation, and if it be refused we have then a right. 
tostandon our own grounds. He agreed with Mr. Toombs that we cannot 
assent to discuss the right of visitation or search. It would be unworthy o 
this Government to enter into any discussion on that subject. We have to 
deal with acts only, and require England to disavow them and forbear, 

Mr. Wilson had, on the 31st, found that his resolution was not in 
order, so he withdrew it. 

Subsequently Mr. Douglas had proposed to revive an act of 1839, 
giving the President very large powers to resist the claims of Great Bri- 
tain. Mr. Mason moved as a substitute for this proposal another giving 
the President extended powers until 1860, to enable him to blockade or 
otherwise obtain reparation from the Central American States for injuries 
and outrages committed by them upon the persons and property of citi- 
zens = the United States. The motion to make it a special order did not 
succeed. 

The citizens of New Orleans have formed a Vigilance Committee, and 

ssessed themselves of supreme authority in the town, in order to 
down the robbers and murderers who have long infested its streets with 
impunity. 





Plisrellanucons. 


The Commissioners appointed to — into the best means of Man- 
ning the Navy are the Right Honourable Charles Philip, Earl of Hard- 
wicke, Richard Plantagenet Grenville Nugent Chandos Temple, (com- 
monly called Marquis of Chandos,) the Right Honourable Edward Card- 
well, Vice-Admiral William Fanshawe Martin, Sir James Dalrymple 
Horn Elphinston, Bart., Captain John Shepherd, Royal Navy, bearing 
the rank of Commodore ; William Schaw Lindsay, Esq., John She herd, 
Esq., Deputy-Master of the Trinity House ; and Richard Green, Esq. 
The Gazette of last night contains a list of names of officers appointed 
to the Order of the Bath. To be Knight Commander, Major-General 


Charles Van Straubenzee. 

To be na ag nd tor ney me | Hope Graham, 59th Regiment, Tho- 
mas Holloway, Royal Marines, Franklin Dunlop, Royal Artillery. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels—Frederick Charles Arthur Stephenson, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, Thomas Conyngham Kelly, 38th Regiment, Samuel We 23d 
Regiment, William Augustus Fyers, Rifle Brigade, Wm. Beveridge Thom- 
son, 3d Bengal European Regiment, Richard Drought, 60th Bengal Native 
Infantry, Charles Hogge, Bengal Artillery, Henry Frederick Dunsford, 
59th Bengal Native Infantry, Robert Farquhar, 6th Bombay Native Infan- 
try, Keit heme. 50th Bengal Native Infantry, Frederic Freeman Rem- 
mington, Bengal Artillery, George Bouchier, Bengal Artillery, Charles 
Harris Blunt, Bengal Artillery. Majors—William Drysdale, 9th Lancers, 
and Dighton Macnaghten Probyn, 6th Bengal Light Cavalry. 


The Reverend Alfred Poole has written a letter to the Times in which 
he declares that ‘the whole of the filthy and disgusting statements” 
made public by the Reverend Mr. Baring at St. James’s Hall on the 
11th, are, so far as Mr. Poole is concerned, “ entire and deliberate false- 
hoods.”’ Mr. Poole further states that he has made this denial to the 
Bishop of London, who has admitted that he looked with suspicion on 
the evidence for those statements; but that the Bishop refused either 
to try the truth or falsehood of these accusations under the Church Disci- 
= Act, or to bring Mr. Poole and his accusers face to face; that the 

ishop had suspended Mr. Poole on grounds “ quite irrespective” of 
the evidence furnished by Mr. Baring, namely, upon admissions relatin 
to the practice of confession made by Mr. Poole in conversation wi 
the Bishop; that Mr. Poole’s legal advisers are engaged in preparing 
measures that may be necessary to carry the case before a higher tribu- 
nal; and that he is willing to prosecute Mr. Baring, if Mr. Baring will 
remove certain technical difficulties now in the way. 

The Reverend F. A. Marriott, one of the clergymen of St. Paul and 
St. Barnabas, has also entered the lists in behalf of those gentlemen in 
general, and Mr. Poole in particular. 
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« Paterfamilias”” remarks in the Times that neither Mr. Poole nor 
Mr. Marrivtt answer the important question—is the practice of habitual 
auricular confession enjoined, recommended, and encouraged by Mr. 
Liddell and his Curates ? 

The Reverend Robert Liddell partly answers the inquiry of “ Pater- 
f: He says, ‘‘we do unequivocally hold the doctrine of the 
Church of England, which views confession as an exceptional case, and 
leaves it entirely to the penitent’s own option.” — 

«6 We do not presume to enjoin private confession, because our Church 
has not done so. Neither do we recommend or encourage it, if our people 
can effectually ‘examine their own consciences to the avoiding of all scrupte 
and doubtfulness.’ Neither do we permit persons under age to come to us 
for such a purpose without the knowledge and ee of their parents or 
guardians. ..-.- But there may be exceptional cases, in which persons 
might require and seek confession, even habitual confession. 





Saturday was rather slack in political entertainments. There was one : 
Sir John and Lady Pakington had a dinner-party at the Admiralty. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne had a very crowded reception on Wednesday 
evening ; and on the same night Lady Chelmsford gave a ball, which was 
attended by the Duchess, Duke, and Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

The Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood upon William Rae, 

., M.D., Companion of the Bath, and Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets ; 
and upon James Prior, Esq., Deputy Iuspector of Hospitals and Fleets, 
Royal Navy. 

The Lord Justice Clerk Hope, an “ able, upright, and indefatigable” 
judge, died on Monday at his residence, Moray Place, Edinburgh. He 
te been unwell for some days; he died of paralysis just as he had finished 
a letter to Mrs. Hope. Bornin 1794, he filled the office of Dean of Faculty 
for many years, and became Lord Justice Clerk in 1841, When his bre- 
thren on the bench heard of his death they adjourned the courts for the day: 

The great Methodist leader, Dr. Jabez Bunting, died on Wednesday, at 
his house in Myddleton Square. lie was eighty years old; and had been a 
minister for fifty-nine years. 

Mr. Robert Brown, the famous botanist, who earned from his friend Tum- 
boldt the title of ‘‘ Botanicorum facile Princeps,’’ died on the 10th. He 
was the author of several works and Keeper of Botany at the British Mu- 
seum. 

Ary Scheffer, the great French painter, died on the 15th : he had just re- 
turned to Paris from England, where he had been attending the funeral of 
the Duchess of Orleans. 

The family and friends of the celebrated Lady Morgan have been for the 
last two weeks labouring under the greatest anxiety on account of her rapidly 
failing health. It is now understood that her ladyship is in imminent dan- 
ger, and her medical advisers have renounced all hope. The numerous in- 

uiries after the illustricus sufferer at her residence in Albert Gate, prove 
the extent of the sympathy evinced for her in the world of literature and 
fashion.— Daily Neos. 


The overcrowding of troops in Chatham Barracks having, apparently, led 
to an outbreak of measles and small-pox, the authorities have combated the 
evil by erecting a hospital-tent on an open piece of ground. 

Pursuant to orders given by the Emperor, all the French regiments of 
muskets with which they are at present armed. 

Wheat and barley of this year's crop have been received in Paris from 
Algeria. 

On Tuesday the thermometer in the shade at Paris marked 94°, 

Athens is to be lighted with gas, and a railway isto be made to the 
Pirwus—some day. 





A telegraphic despatch received at Naples announces that the electric ca- 


ble between the citadel of Messina and the new fort of Reggio was success- 
fully sunk on the 4th of this month. 

A noble iron steamer has been launched from the building-yard of Pal- 
mer and Co., at Jurrow, on the Tyne—the Hudson, built for the North 
German Lloyd’s, to run between Bremen and New York. The Hudson is 
345 feet over all, 40 feet beam, and 26 feet deep; tonnage, 3000, She is in- 
tended to carry 625 passengers, and a crew of 75. She is a ship of noble 
proportions. 

A new steamer for the Peninsular and Oriental Company—the Ceylon— 
was launched from the yard of Messrs, Samuda, at Poplar, on Saturday. 
There was a novelty—the ship had been fully masted and rigged while upon 


the stocks, and all her internal arrangements had been nearly completed. | 


The Ceylon is 300 feet long, with a tonnage of 2376. She is destined for the 
Indian service. 

The Melbourne Argus states that three tenders were made for the great 
railway works in Australia; one from Messrs. Randle and Holmes, for 
7,010,324/. in cash ; one from Messrs. J. Musson and Co. for 5,826,223/. in 
cash, or 6 per cent debentures at par; and the third for 5,449,202/. on the 
same terms as the second. A soaties was also given in by Mr. Gabrielli, in 
conjunction with Sir Morton Peto, but from informality it was not received. 
The other three were referred to a committee of public officers. 

M. Regnault, one of the chief functionaries of the Western Railway of 
France, has invented a new indicator for announcing the departure of trains 
at the different stations along a railway line. The apparatus consists in a 
dial-plate, with a hand which may move right or left, according to the di- 
rection in which the train is to start. The stationmaster at the terminus 
from which the departure takes place has only to press with his finger on a 
knob with which the dial-plate is provided to make all the apparatuses of 
the same kind along the line mark the departure; the hands remain in the 
same situation even when the communication is interrupted, and, (this is 
the most important point,) should an inattentive stationmaster press on the 
knob of his indicator while the hand marks the impending arrival of a train, 
the hand will not obey this wrong impulse, but remain where it is, and 
thus call the stationmaster’s attention to the mistake he was about to com- 
mit. 

The Registrar-General records the fact that the population of London 
now | ta to be in a very healthy condition. The number of deaths, 
always lower at this season of the year than at any other, fell last week to 
963—117 less than the calculated average, and 19 less than the average, 
making no allowance for the increase of the population. 

There was a violent thunderstorm at Liverpool and the vicinity early on 
Saturday morning. The lightning did some damage at several + bon the 
Methodist chapel at Waterloo was struck, the lightning traversed a large 
portion of the interior, and caused considerable havoc. 

On Saturday evening, Reading and the neighbourhood were visited by a 
very remarkable hailstorm. For fifteen minutes there fell torrents of hail- 
stones of large size, breaking the windows and conservatories, and greatly 


| whose improper proceedings were brought under supervision. 


damaging the plants in gardens. The great fall of hail and rain produced 
floods in some spots. 

Manchester, Huddersfield, and adjacent places, experienced a thunder- 
storm on Tuesday evening. No damage seems to have been inflicted. 

The midland and northern counties were visited by a succession of violent 
storms on Tuesday and Wednesday; glass was shattered by hail, erops 
knocked about, and buildings damaged by lightning. A man was killed by 
the lightning near Leeds while cutting a sod fora lark; and a young girl 
was struck dead near Pontefract. For neurly a fortnight Manchester has 
had lightning almost every day. 

On Tuesday night last a heavy thunderstorm occurred in the vicinity of 
Snowdon, and it is supposed that the lightning must have cleft one of the 
mountain masses in the i of Llanberis, as about three miles up the pass 
immense heaps of rock block up the road and render it completely impass- 
able. The disjointed rocks, riven from the heights above, must amount to 
many hundreds of tons. 


_A great racing feat has been performed at San Francisco: a celebrated 
rider, Jack Powers, has ridden 150 miles in 6 hours 43 minutes on 24 horses, 
all Californian. He had undertaken to perform the task in eight hours, 


| About the 130th mile a trick was played, which does not appear to have 


been a fuir one, with a view to deceive the uninitiated—Powers appeared 
to spit blood, and seemed very weak indeed: but the blood came from a 
small bladder which he had in his mouth. Of course those not in the se- 
cret now betted against the rider, and were robbed, 

Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson have sold an autograph of Shakspere 
for 315/. ; it is a signature affixed to a mortgage-deed of a house in Black- 
friars, dated March 11, 1612-13, and is said to be the finest specimen 
known. It was purchased for the British Museum. Some quarto editions 
of the plays of Shakspere were sold at large prices. The ae of 
Romeo and Juliet,” 1609, brought 86/.; a fine copy of the Sonnets, 1609, 
154/. 7s. 

The new Big Ben weighs about two tons less than the old—13 tons 10 ewt. 
lqr. 12 1b. ‘The diameter is 9 feet ; height outside, 7 feet 6 inches ; inside, 
6 feet 4} inches; thickness of sound bow, 8} inches; thickness of thinnest 
part, 3 inches. 

The number of merchant steamers employed by the United Kingdom in 
1849 was 414, with a tonnage of 108,321; but the total had swelled in 1857 
to 899 vessels, with a tonnage of 381,363. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The principal topie of general interest disenssed last night in the 
House of Commons was our relations with the United States. The dis- 
cussion arese upon the motion for the adjournment of the House. Mr. 
Buicur, desirous that some statements should go out to America by the 
steamer which sailson Monday, inquired generally for information, and 
also what number of vessels was sent out last year, whether the number 
would be inereased, and whether the officers had reecived any new in- 
structions, 

Mr. Seymovr Frrzcrnap took the opportunity thus offered to make 
Tle could not give Mr. Bright a satisfactory answer for 
Our officers may have shown too much zeal, but 


an explanation. 
want of information. 


infantry of the line are to receive rifles in exchange for the smooth-barrelled | no doubt the statements that have been made have been much exag- 


gerated. But if wrong had been done the Government would meet that 
wrong with the most candid and; frank acknowledgment. He had con- 
fidence that the question would be cordially and peacefully settled. 

Here Mr. Fitzgerald described several instances of alleged outrages. In 
one an officer from an armed boat boarded a ship in Sagua la Grande, civilly 
asked to see her papers, and being told they were on shore, departed. Ina 
second the British officer asked and received permission to communicate 
with a vessel, He did so without stopping it, and simply asked where the 
ship was from and whither bound ; but made no request to see her papers. 
The visit was “‘friendly.”” In a third case a brig was hailed and * spoken 
with” simply. These cases were extracted from the American newspapers. 
The master of one brig said he believed two-thirds of the stories in circula- 
tion about outrages * are made out of whole cloth.” Captain Cline, the 
boarding officer of the Merchants’ Exchange News-room, at New York, says 
he has conversed with officers and crews from Cuba, and ** he declares that not 
one of them considered himself damaged to the amount of one cent.’”’ Mr. 
Fitzgerald said he referred to these statements to justify British officers. The 
Government, however, had, under the circumstances, found it necessary to 
inquire what are our rights. They had accordingly taken the advice of the 
law officers of the Crown, whose decided opinion was that by international 
law we had no right of search—no right of visitation whatever in time of 
peace. That being so, he need not say they had thought it would be unbe- 
coming in the British Government to delay for one moment the avowal of 
this conclusion. But while they perfectly acknowledged that England had 
no right to visit American vessels engaged in peaceful commerce, it would, 
on the other hand, be wrong to say that this country should abandon 
the policy which had so honourably distinguishes her, or that she 
should cease to employ her fleets in putting down the slave-trade. 
The gun-boat squadron has not been augmented; he could not say whether 
any instructions different from those of 1844 had been issued, but the pre- 
sent Government have enjoined greater caution upon our commanders, 
The question of withdrawing the squadron from Cuban waters is under the 
consideration of the Government. 

Mr. Rornvck spoke in strong terms of the language used and the 
“lies” circulated on the other side of the water. Lord Joun Russeun 
praised the temperate and able statement of Mr. Fitzgerald, and urged 
the necessity of taking precautions to prevent the use of the American 
flag by pirates. Lord Patmensron said the gun-boats had been sent to 
Cuba at the suggestion of the American Government, and of deputations 
to him when in office, He believed the outcry had originated from those 
America 
had cordially coéperated in the suppression of the slave-trade. 

He quite concurred with Lord John Russell in thinking it was impossible 
to admit the naked principle, that the hoisting of the flag of any particular 
country was to be taken as an unequivocal proof that the vessel belonged to 
the country whose flag she hoiste d It was well known that every vessel 
carried for signal purposes the flags of various countries ; and if the simple 
hoisting of the flag of England or the United States, or of cs of the nu- 
merous South American States, were to be admitted as a complete and suf- 
ficient proof of the nationality of the vessel, piracy of every description 
would roam the seas with impunity, and every country possessing a mercan- 
tile navy would soon feel the disastrous consequences of such an admission, 

Mr. Disxaxxi said that the best answer to the speeches in the Ameri- 
can Senate was the dispassionate discussion of that evening. It has been 
pointed out to the United States Government that their flag will be 
abused, if the assumption of that flag cover any cargo, and the American 
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Government has been asked to suggest a mode of preventing such things. | 
He believed existing misconceptions would soon disappear. } 

One reason why he took no gloomy view of our relations with the United 
States, however threatening they might appear, was because upon all the 
great principles of policy which influence the system of the United States 
there is between the Government of that country and that of her Majesty, 
generally speaking, a complete accordance. We witness with no jealousy 
the general expansion of the United States; we do not find in the general 
course of their policy any cause of jealousy or distrust on our part; and, 
knowing that there is in general among the public men of America a sin- 
cere desire to cultivate friendly relations with the Government and people 
of this country, he could not allow an accidental ebullition to induce him to 
believe that a policy founded upon deep reflection and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the “mutual interests of the two countries could be termi- 
nated or in any way disturbed by circumstances which could only be re- 
garded as of a “transient nature, and which, if considered as of a minatory 
nature, assumed a far more serious character than their essential merits 
could justify. 

Earlier in the evening several answers were made to questions put by 
Colonel Frexcu, Mr. Srimtine, Mr. Bur.rr, and Mr. ManGurs. 

General Pre. explained that the principle upon which he had disem- 
bodied sixteen regiments of Militia was that those which had given their 

ota to the Line and were still efficient should be the last disembodied. 

t is not truc that 10,000 additional troops, but only the usual draught, 

are going to India, and therefore no more Militia regiments need be em- 
ied. 

Lord Jounx Manners stated that a side chapel in St. Paul's has been 
chosen wherein to erect the monument to the Duke of Wellington. As 
regards the state of the Thames, he explained that Mr. Goldsworthy 
Gurney, to purify the Thames atmosphere on entering the Houses of 
Parliament, had placed canvass moistened with chloride of zinc and lime 
upon the windows. He had also thrown five barge-loads of lime into 
the Thames and on the mud banks near the House. (Laughter. 

Mr. Waroie said that if the practices of the confessional in Belgravia 
took place as alleged, the sooner they were put an end to the better. 

* But as the existence of such practices has been denied, and as the sub- 
ject must come under judicial cognizance, I think the less the Government 
or any other party expresses a premature opinion the more it will mect the 
approval of Parliament and the country.” 

In the House of Lords the Marquis of Lanspownr remarking that by 
great good fortune the other House has recovered the right road in regard 
to the settlement of the government of India, inquired whether, with a 
view of facilitating legislation, the Government would communicate to 
their Lordships the resolutions agreed to, without waiting for the passing 
of the bill? 

The Earl of Matmesneny said that in the absence of Lord Derby he 
must ask Lord Lansdowne to postpone the question till Monday. 

On the motion of Lord Srantey of Alderley a Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the present system of Proceedings in Parliament 
on Private Bills, and to consider whether any improvement could be 
effected to facilitate such legislation and diminish its expense. 


The Prince Consort opened yesterday the Soldiers’ Daughters Home at 
Hampstead. ‘This charity provides—first, for girls who have lost both 
arents ; secondly, girls who have lost their mothers; thirdly, girls who 
ave lost their fathers; fourthly, girls who are left destitute, but whose 
parents are still living. There is no limitation as to age. Infants of six 
months old can be admitted, and none are compelled to depart under six- 
teen years of age. There is accommodation for 200 girls, but the want 
of funds at present restricts the number to 130, although there are still 
100 applicants for clection. 

At St. James’s Mall, last night, there was a remarkable mecting of 
the friends of the Reformatory Union. ‘The hall presented a very 
pleasing appearance. About half the company were ladics. The space 
under the galleries and in front of the orchestra was occupied by 
stalls on which specimens of the work done in various reforma- 
tories were displayed. ‘The Grove House Reformatory exhibited a selec- 
tion of greenhouse plants produced in its nursery for sale, and 
also examples of its bookbinding. Near it some boys of the West- 
minster Industrial Schools were working at a small printing- 
press. The Belvedere Crescent Reformatory Factory displayed 
a great variety of fancy boxes for gloves, perfumery, lace, or 
stationery. On the stall of the Red Hill Farm School were noticed 
butter, cauliflowers, corn, and shoes, both for horses and men. Bonnets 
and other articles of female attire were exposed on the stall of the Train- 
ing Refuge for Destitute Girls, Lisson Grove, and the North-West 
London Institution in the Euston Road sent a very various collection of 
useful articles. ‘The carly part of the evening was spent in the inspec- 
tion of the stalls and in the freedom of sccial intercourse. ‘The band of 
**The Yellows” shoc-black brigade was in attendance, and from the 
upper gallery fifed and drummed with a vigour which probably had 
never been surpassed in the hall. Afterwards Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. 
Stephen Cave, and the Reverend Sydney Turner took part in a con- 
versazione on the bencfits of the reformatory system. 


A Coroner’s Jury yesterday, sitting to inquire into the murder and suicide 
at Islington, returned a verdict of wilful murder against Henry Robert 
Hodges, as applied to the woman Eliza Phillips, and felo de se as applied to 
his own destruction, 


A terrible accident occurred on Thursday, at the Springwood junction of 
the London and North-Western and Lancashire and Yorkshire lines. The 
driver of a passenger-train sought to pass the junction before a goods-train 
then coming up. He failed. Two carriages were swept off 7 the goods- 
train ; three persons were killed and nine very severely wounded. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Svock Excuanoe, Pripay Arrernoon. 

Until today the English Stock Market had not varied § per cent from 
the opening quotations of Monday, The transactions of the weck have 
again been of the most unimportant character, and there has been no par- 
ticular feature to notice but that of general stagnation; indeed, through- 
out the Stock Exchange dealers are loud in their complaints of ‘nothing to 
do.’ Consols were tirst dealt in at 96 4, and the closing price of this after- 
noon is 953 3; the decline is attributable to the advices from America being 
still of an unfavourable character, or at any rate notof a nature to allay the 
anxiety existing in the commercial world, together with the fact that con- 


has likewise been in increased demand at a shade higher rates, though ne 


| pressure has becn apperent, the supply being extremely abundant; and as 


the public appears for the present to abstain from entering into any trans- 
actions the tendency in prices is naturally downward. Reduced leaves off 
953 4. Bank Stock, 219 221. Exchequer Bills, 32 35. India Loan Deben- 
tures, 99} 9Y}. 

In the Foreign Stock Market there has been an almost total absence of 
legitimate business, the only operations of any importance having been 
those in connexion with the settlement of Wednesday last. The new 
Brazilian Loan declined to 1 } dis., but hasslightly recovered ; the Serip is 
now quoted g § dis. Victor Emmanuel stationary “5 1 prem. Turkish 
Six per Cents have today fallen about § per cent, closing 95}; Turkish 
Four per Cents, 104 } ; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 86 88; 
Peruvian Three per Cents, 65 67; Buenos Ayres, 82 84; Portuguese Three 
Pa Cents, 46 47; Spanish Three per Cents, 45 45} ; Dutch Four-and-a- 
ialf per Cents, 994 100}; and Mexican, 20 20}. Money in this market has 
ruled at from 4 to 6 per cent. 

‘The Railway Share Market has been heavy all the week, and prices have 
in nearly all cases receded, the fall ranging from 15s, to 40s. per share. 
Great Western are quoted 2, and Midland, Birmingham, and Leeds, 1 per 
cent lower ; other shares have declined in equal proportion. Great Western, 
49 49}; London and North-Western, 40 4}; Midland, 91 3; London and 
South-Western, 463 §; Manchester, Shetlield, and Lincoln, 36} 37} ; 
Berwick, 90 3; Caledonian, 393 40; Loudon and Brighton, 108 109; 
Great Northern Stock, 101 101} ; Eastern Counties Shares, 12 12). The 
traffie returns are only of a slightly improved character, and business 
upon the whole has been most limited. ‘The rates for carrying over on the 
Account day were very moderate. 

The French Market has shown considerable firmness ; during the past 
week a number of purchases have been made by influential parties, ande 
better feeling having decidedly shown itself, a rise of 2/. per share has taken 
place in several lines, Paris and Strasbourg, 25 253; Northern of France, 
379 38}; Paris and Lyons, 30} 31. Luxembourgs stationary, 7g } ; Namur 
and Liege, 84 94. The Indian Market is steady, particu arly the shares 
paid in full, which have been bought considerably by the public for invest- 
ment. East Indian, 1044 105}; Great Indian Peninsular, 21 21}; Madras 
20. shares, 20} 203. 


At the annual mecting of the proprietors of the Bank of Australasia, om 
Monday, a dividend and bonus were declared making a distribution for the 
year of 20 per cent. No loss of any consequence arose from the commer- 
cial crisis. The Directors ‘‘ regret”? the general introduction in Australia 
of the system of allowing interest on deposits; they have felt obliged to 
accede to it, though it is a system poontlenty unsuited for a new country, 
where considerable difficulty is experienced in laying out money in short 
and easily convertible loans; if continued, it will affect the profits of the 
banks. . he remuneration of the Directors was increased from 2800/, a year 
to ¢ 

The Edinburgh aud Glasgow Bank having got into difficulties, it has 
been arranged that the business shall be taken up by the Clydesdale Bank. 
The shareholders of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank will lose the greater 

ortion of their paid-up capital, and they will perhaps have to pay a call, 

ut 15,000 10/. } sont of the Clydesdale Bank are to be given to them. The 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank was in trouble in 1847-8, and it has never 
fully recovered itself. Recently, depositors have become alarmed, have 
withdrawn their money, and there is consequently a lack of cash to carry 
on the business, 

The peeperine has been issued of the Channel Islands Telegraph Com- 
pany, formed for the purpose of laying a submarine cable den Weymouth 
to Alderney, Jersey, and Guernsey. The capital is 30,000/. in 10/. shares, 
and the Government have consented to give a guarantee of 1800/. per an- 
num, or 6 per cent, for twenty-five years. A contract has been concluded 
with Messrs. Newall, who for 25,000/. are to deliver the line in complete 
working order by the end of next month at the latest ; 5000/. will remain as 
a fund for renewing the cable in case of accidents, and hence the Govern- 
ment allowance will be equal to more than 7 per cent on the actual imme- 
diate outlay. 

A company is proposed to be formed to continue the mail service to Aus- 
tralia in place of the European and Australian Company, which has proved 
incompetent for the task. The new concern is to be called the British and 
Australian Royal Mail Company, and is to earry on its operations from 
Liverpool, under the management of Mr. Cunard. Government aid is re- 
lied upon, and preliminary arrangements have been made to obtain on eli- 
gible terms ten efficient steamers, some of which are already at the prope: 
stations. The capital is to be 600,000/., in shares of 100/. each. 

A “Great India Submarine Telegraph Company”’ is proposed : eapital, 
1,000,000/. ‘The proposal is to construct a line on Mr, Allan’s patent from 
Falmouth to Bombay, vid Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria, and thence by 
the Red Sea to Aden and Bombay. Mr. Allan contends that his system 
confers the advantage of an economy of 40 per cent in the first cost of con- 
struction, and of more than 50 per cent in the working. 

The splendid weather operates strongly on the Corn-market: on Mon- 
day, wheat fell 1s, to 2s., and the lowest price was no more than 37s, per 
quarter. 

The commercial advices from Melbourne and Adclaide are discouraging, 
the supply of goods exceeding the demand. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 16th day of June 1858. 
1S86UE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issucd .ressseeveevevene £31,686,585 | Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
| Other Securities.... +++ 3,459,900 
















| Gold Coin and Bullion. ....... 17,211,585 
| Silver Bullion,......cceseeeee -_ 
£31,686 ,585 £31,686 ,585 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprictors’ Capital.......0+++ £14,553,000 ; Government Securities (inclu- 

BU. coccccccccecovcccscccsees 3,161,071 | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,630 ,125 
Public Deposits* ... +++ 6,062,680 | Other Securities ee 4,648, 
Other Deposits ..........+.0+6 13,654,427 BEND covacacngneses - 12,229,180 
Seven Days and other Bills... 784,130 | Gold and Silver Coin ,........ 707 865 


£38 215,308 £38,215,308 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 


Che Cheatres. 

The Merchant of Venice, revived at the Princess's Theatre on Saturday 
last, may fairly be regarded as Mr. Charles Kean’s masterpiece. He has 
carried out his principle of archwological decoration as far as in the 
Winter's Tale, but there is this difference between the two “‘ revivals,” 
that the story of Leontes and Hermione—of Florizel and Perdita seemed 
to have been selected rather from geographical considerations, than from 
any notion that the action, to which they belong, could be rendered 
more effective by the Hellenic and Oriental details, with which it was 





siderable speculative accounts are known to be _— which were entered 


into for the rise, but unsupported lately by public investments. Money 





surrounded ; whereas, with the Merchant of Venice the play iteelf ie 
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ae Greek, the more the Greek element is brought forward, the 
wider is the departure from the scope and purpose of the play. On the 
other hand, the Merchant of Venice is truly Venctian, and the more this 
circumstance is kept in view, the more will its capabilities be developed. 
In King Lear, the decorations though carefully adapted to the period, in 
which Mr. Charles Kean chose to place the story, were completely 
subordinate to the action. This is not so thoroughly the case in the 
Merchant of Venice ; the action is even modified by the new scenic 
arrangement ; but it derives new life and interest from the modification, 
A little episode, consisting of a procession and dance by carnival- 
maskers is the only interpolation, but this occurs at so natural a pause 
in the development of the plot, and brings to such an effective conclusion 
an act that would otherwise terminate somewhat flatly, that an objection 
to it would rather savour of hypercritical purism, than of any genuine 
feeling for the exigencies of theatrical art. — 

The scenes appertaining to the story of Shylock and Antonio, are so 
eontrived, as to be in every respect Venetian. We do not simply mean 
that the personages in the foreground are attired in correct costume, and 
backed by pictorial ‘beauties of Venice,” though these,—the work of 
Messrs. Greive and Telbin—are very abundant. But the characters 
move about in Venetian fashion; their entrances and exits are effected 
across bridges or by means of gondolas,—thcir most ordinary actions are 
under the influence of circumstances that could not be found in another 
city. The effect of this novel arrangement is most obvious in the second 


act, where all the incidents concerning the domestic fortunes of the Jew | 
| most captivating Italian peasant girl, and sings Auber’s sparkling music 


take place near his house, on the bank of a canal, instead of being dis- 
tributed about a “street,” “a room in Shylock’s house,” and another 
street “ before Shylock’s house,’’—as indicated in the ordinary play-book. 
To concentrate all the events on a single spot, Mr. Charles Renn as not 
had recourse to any alteration of the text, for the omission of Jessica’s 
disguise as a boy, has nothing whatever to do with the new scenic 
arrangement. A perfectly organized continuity is substituted for a series 
of fragments. 

The scenes belonging to the story of Portia and her suitors, and which, 
it will be remembered, occur at Belmont, an imaginary place, in the vi- 
cinity of Venice, are remarkable for the employment of stage-grouping as 
an expedient for heightening dramatic interest. Most persons will re- 
collect the effect produced in Avng Lear, by the first discovery of the old 
king, surrounded by his daughters. The leading sentiment of the story 
was conveyed by the living picture. In like manner the emotions of 
the heiress of Belmont, as she watches the progress of a scheme, that 
seems to leave her future happiness or misery to the arbitration of 
chance, are not only rendered more intense and various, by the re- 








introduction of the Princes of Morocco and Arragon, invariably omitted | 


from the acting version of the Merchant of Venice, but they are reflected 
in the numerous group of her attendants, and nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than the manner in which thankfulness after the failure of Mo- 
roceo, and hopeful expectation during the attempt of Bassanio are ex- 

ressed by the assembled personages who occupy a gorgeous saloon, The 


| less, 


Shylock of Mr. Charles Kean, marked by a genuine pathos, and based on | 


the assumption that the Jew is to be endued with the attributes of hu- 
manity, not to be exhibited as an incarnate demon, has been long fa- 
miliar to the public as one of his popular parts; but though Mrs, Charles 


Kean has for several years sustained the character of Portia, and earned | 


one of her best laurels by her exquisite delivery of the speech on Mercy, 


the part is so much elevated by the improved version of the play, that it | sing: 
| mitted the usual fault of making the astute Barber too much of a mounte- 


requires a completely new expenditure of talent. Of that eloquent by- 
play, which can reveal a world of internal emotion by a look or a 
gesture, Mrs. C. Kean is a consummate mistress, and she herself rises 
with the clevation of the character. 

With the exception of Mr. Harley, who plays Launcelot, and Mr. 
Meadows, who acts the senior Gobbo, the actors of the secondary person- 
ages are rather to be compared to soldiers, who work well under the 
discipline of an experienced commander, than to be landed for any great 
display of individual talent. A new actress, Miss Chapman, who on 
Saturday made her fiest appearance as Jessica, evinces an amount of care- 
fulness and intelligence, that promises exceedingly well in the ease of a 
young beginner, who is moreover endowed with great personal attrac- 
tions. 

If the Merchant of Venice does not prove preémincntly attractive, { 
fault may be fairly imputed to the heat of the weather, now a formidabl 
foe to all in-door amusements. Such a representation of the principal 
characters as that of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean could not be found on 
the modern stage, and such an adaptation of splendid accessories to a 
~~ dramatic purpose is probably not to be found in the annals of 

uglish theatrical art, modern or ancient. 


he 
tit 


A very slight farce, turning on the audacity of a naval officer, who 
kisses a lady of family and fortune in the public street in order to win a 
wager—on the vindictiveness of the insulted fair one, who contrives to 
box the offender’s ears from behind a tree, which prevents him from sec- 
ing whence the insult proceeds—and on the devotion of an unfortunate 
lover, who, to gain the favour of the lady, takes upon himself the 
> nage of the blow—has becn produced at the Haymarket. The 

ialogue is not devoid of smartness, but the plot is trivial even beyond 
the average. The piece is entitled A Striking Widor, 


Madame Ristori has commenced her series of performances at the St. 
James's Theatre. Her first new character is Phedre, the great part of 
poor Rachel. More of this anon. 


Music, 

Her Majesty's Theatre is about to lose Mademoiselle Titiens : neat 
Saturday will be the night of her last appearance this season. She ha 
been recalled to her post at the Imperial Theatre of Vienna, and has been 
unable to obtain a prolongation of her cong’. She will make a sad blank 
in the company ; for her genius has mainly contributed to the brilliant 
season which, up to this time, Her Majesty's Theatre has had. Mean- 
while she has achieved another triumph by her performance on Thursday 
of Luerezia Borgia; a character perfectly suited to her in every respect 
—to her noble and commanding style of beauty, and her great power of 
rendering music the language of tragic passion in its utmost intensity. 





ed. Indeed, the Winter’s Tale being actually romantic, while | terrible heroine was equal to Grisi’s in her best days. She was strongly 


supported, Giuglini’s Gennaro was tender and pathetic; and Belletti 
was one of the best representatives we have seen of the dark and gloomy 
Duke of Ferrara. An immense impression was made by Alboni’s reap- 
pearance in her old and favourite part of Orsini. Her famous Anacreontic 
** Il segreto per esser felice’’ was (as it used to be) twice encored with 


shouts and acclamations. The house was one of the fullest and most 
brilliant of the season, 


Auber’s Fra Diavolo, of which an Italian version was last year pro- 
duced at the Royal Italian Opera, was performed at the new Covent 
Garden Theatre on Saturday last, and has been repeated in the course of 
this week. This pretty opera, it will be remembered, was “ done into 

talian ’ expressly and entirely for English use; for it was not to be 
expected that a masterpiece of the French musical stage should be per- 
formed, cither in Paris or anywhere else on the Continent, in any other 
than its original form. Scribe, the dramatist, and Auber, the composer, 
were both employed by the Royal Italian Opera management to do the 
job; the former, by recasting the spoken na into lyrical measures 
—the latter, by fitting this new form of dialogue with recitative music. 
The task has been well performed, and we have gained a pleasant addi- 
tion to our stock of Italian operas; though the Parisians, assuredly, will 
never think of having one of their most favourite pieces in any other 
shape than that to which they are accustomed at their own Opéra Co- 
mique, Our Italian Fra Jiavolo, nevertheless, is a very attractive piece, 
splendidly mentee, and capitally acted and sung. Bosio, as Zerlina, is a 


with a brilliancy not to be surpassed. Gardoni’s acting, in the robber- 
captain, is somewhat weak, but his beautiful singing makes up for his- 
trionie defects. Lorenzo, the lover, is a mere walking gentleman ; but 
there is some pretty music in the part, prettily sung by Neri-Baraldi. 
Ronconi’s Lord Alleash is a most amusing caricature of the eccentricities 
of travelling Englishmen ; and Mademoiselle Marai’s personation of his 
susceptible and sentimental spouse is exceedingly clever. Altogether, 
this opera deserves the success it has met with. 


The Drury Lane Italian Opera “ for the people” goes on its way re- 
joicing, and gives uncquivocal signs of success, not only in the crowds 
which it draws every night, but in the increasing spirit of enterprise of 
its management. Several important additions ea been made to the 
company, including Madame Pauline Viardot, who would be a great ac- 
cession to any theatre in Europe, The orchestra and chorus are im- 
proved both in strength and quality ; and the scenic accessories are be- 
coming more and more complete and satisfactory. Madame Viardot made 
her first appearance on Tuesday, as Rosina in the Parbiere di Siviglia, 
which has always been one of her best parts. She is certainly not fault- 
As an actress everything she does petille d’esprit, as the French 
say; but she is actually oo clever, constantly in search of new and in- 
genious readings, so that it is a positive relief when she allows herself to 
be simple and natural. Something of the same kind is the case with her 
singing : full of brilliancy, faney, and expression, it is often over-laboured 
and exaggerated. But these are spots on the sun—the small faults of one 
of the greatest artists who have ever appeared on the musical stage. She 
excites the utmost enthusiasm, and probably never, in all her career, had 
a warmer reception. The opera was altogether satisfactorily performed. 
Lucchesi, the Count Almaviva, has good qualities both as an actor and 
i Badiali was on the whole an excellent Figaro, though he com- 


bank. And a débutant—Signor Insom—-was one of the begt Bartholos 


we have seen for a long time. 


The New Philharmonic Concerts terminated for the season on Monday 





evening. ‘The fifth and last concert, in St. James's Hall, drew a large 
udience ; the chicf attractions being Beethoven's Sinfonia Eroiea ; a fine 
Concerto of Dussek performed by Miss Arabella Goddard; and the mar- 
velious playing of Joachim, the musical lion of the dey. Dr. Wylde, 
the manager of these concerts, in announcing his series for next year, 
expresses his hope that measures will be taken, before that time, to re- 
medy the acoustical defects of the Hall which have been so much noticed 
| ever since it was opened to the public. 

Madan oZarva ly’s l; Matinée Musicale is announced for l'riday 

next. 


| 
| 


It is no invidious comparieon to say that her representation of this | 


Litters ta the Editar. 


CAPTAIN ViIVIAN’S MOTION, 
Belfast, \ith June 1868. 
Str—The importance the question raised by Captain Vivian’s motion 
can hardly be overrated. The single objection to the abolition of double go- 
vernment in the army is that it might inercase Parliamentary corruption ; 


nage and discipline in the 
reserving to the Minister 
Comman ter-in-chicf, with 


but this may be prevented by leaving the pati 
hands of the Commander-in-ehief, as at present 
the power of setting le the decisions of the 
the obligation of stating his reasons in writing. 
The relation of the Minister of War to the Comma der-in-chis f ought to 
be precisely that between any Parliamentary Minister and the permanent 
head of his department Except that as the army must look to a military 


man as itscommander, the Commander-in-chicf must have a higher osten- 





i 


possible to the permanent heads partly in order to avoid Parliamentary 
corruption, and partly because it will thus be really bette 
Respectfully yours, 


sible ition and larger powers than the head of a civil department. But 
the principl t] lation between the Parliamentary Minister and the 
permancnt st in all departments and in civil as well as in 
military « the patronage ought to be intrusted as much as 


used, 
J. 3. M. 


MANNING THE NAVY, 
12th June 1858. 


Str—Allow through the medium of your columns to draw the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners appointed by her M | sty to investigate the va- 
rious plans th if may le propo ed for manning the Royal Navy on an emer- 


gency to the mode anciently in force in this country; which I doubt not 
will be found to have been a simple and an efficicut one without trespassing 
upon the usua itious of the sea-fauring community more than necessary 
to provide for od system of national defence. 

1 believe that the Militia of England was in days of yore divided into a 
land and a sea Militia. The land Militia was undoubtedly composed of the 
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freemen of every county, bound by the common law to be trained to the use 
of arms, not compellable to go beyond the limits of their respective counties, 
except in case of invasion or threatened invasion, and never compellable to 
goabroad. We may presume that the sea Militia was composed of all 
those, otherwise belonging to the land Militia, who from choice and incli- 
nation followed a sea-faring life, consequently were obliged to serve on 
board the war-ships when occasion might require it for the defence of the 
country. This may have been the origin of pressing mercantile seamen to 
serve in the Royal Navy during war in place of their serving on shore in 
the land Militia; but which system appears to have been latterly much 
abused by obliging the pressed man to serve for long yom on a foreign 
station intead of only in the Channel fleet or on board special Coastguard 
vessels of war. 

If the ancient land and sea Militia were reconstituted, those men 
belonging to the land Militia should be drilled for about one month at the 
period they first join it,—say at twenty years of age,—and mercantile sailors 
at the same age should be instructed on board a ship of war, purposely 
stationed at each maritime commercial port, in the big-gun exercise as well 
as in that of small arms and the cutlass, at the same time that they would 
acquire a knowledge of the regulations of a man-of-war, which provide for 
a division of labour in the various duties required on board; for, as to the 
handling of the ropes and the sails, the British mercantile sailor would have 
little to learn. 

By the reconstitution of the ancient Militia the Coastguard ships of the 
Royal Navy would be at any moment speedily and efficiently manned, and 
the country would be provided with a well-organized land force to assist in 
resisting an invasion, 

Your obedient servant, W. B.C. 





THE DEAN OF YORK, 
Selby Parsonage. 

Srr—Both you and your correspondent ‘ M.”? seem to write on 
a that when a deanery falls vacant, the word and question ought 
to be—‘* Here is a good thing, whom must we reward with itr’? Says your 
correspondent—“ reward Dr. Hook of Leeds ’’—that is to say— tuke the 
right man from the right place.’’ No one else could do so much at Leeds 
as Dr. Hook. Nowhere else could he do so much as there. 
correspondent would take the great man from his great work. 
suggest some reprints from Thomas Carlyle on ‘* Reward ”? 


May I, Sir, 


THE SPECTATOR. 





Yet your | 


Surely the right word and question are—‘ Here is a great opportunity, | 


how may most be made of it?’’—which, perhaps, on the late occasion, 
could scarcely have been answered better than with Mr. Duncombe. God, 
who gives to different men different talents, has, it seems, given him the 
very powerful and responsible talent of twelve thousand a year. A position 
was wanted from which to wield it effectually. 
been found more suitable than the Deanery of York. 
F. W. Hanrrer. 

[We give insertion to this note from a fecling that, in so flagrant a case 
as the appointment of Mr. Duncombe, anybody who thinks he has 
a word to say in behalf of that ‘‘ill-used’’ clergyman, should be heard. 
Bnt we are really in doubt whether the above defence is ironical or 
serious.—Ep.] 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 
IN RELATION TO ITS LEADERS, AS INDICATED 
BY RECENT VOTES. 

List of Members of Liberal Party generally, who have voted aGatnst the 
bulk of the Party on some one or more of the questions mentioned at the 
head of the table. 

Diplomatic Military 
Salaries. Departments 


Mr. Wise's Capt. Vivian's 
Motion Motion. 


Church Church 

rates, in rates, 3d 
Ballot. Committee. Reading 
Against. Against. Against Against. Against. 
Akroyd, E.......... 1 - - 
Baines, Kt.Hon.M.T. 
Baring, Henry B.... 
Baring, Sir Francis . 
Baring, Thomas G, 
Bouverie, Hon, P. P. 
Brown, James ...... 
Browne, Ld. Jno. T. 
Buller, J. W........ 
Blake, Jno. A. ..... 
Briscoe, Jno. I...... 
Brocklehurst, J..... 
Buchanan, W....... 
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By the first of the above Tables it appears that 27 Liberals voted 
against 114 of their party on Mr. Wise’s motion ; 23 against 106 on Mr. 
Monsell’s ; 60 against 197 on the question of the Ballot; 12 against 227 
on the Abolition of Church-rates, in Committee ; and 13 against 266 on 
the third reading of the last-named measure. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


INDIA AND PARLIAMENT, 


Tue drama of India legislation is approaching the fifth act, but | 
so strangely equivocal are its incidents that it remains still | 
doubtful whether, when the curtain falls, the House will prove to | 
have been playing a comedy, or a tragedy. From anearly moment 
after the fall of Lord Palmerston’s Government, we formed and 





announced emphatically the opinion, that the state of the House, | 
in’reference to parties, precluded all hope of an effectual settlement | 
of this question upon its merits, and with a wise appreciation of | 
its*difficulties. If the history of the session have not, by this 
time, abundantly proved the truth of this opinion, we conceive 
that it would be merely wasted time to attempt anew its demon- 
stration. The principal incidents of the past week place, in a 
startling light, the utterly false position into which the Legisla- | 
ture has been misled upon the subject; and bring out, in a 

manner afflicting in the extreme to those who feel the responsi- 

bility of the moment, the way in which India has been made the 

stalking-horse of Ministerial difficulties. On Monday night the 

Government obtained a marked victory over the Opposition, 

headed by Lord J. Russell and Lord Palmerston, upon the question 

whether the council should be partly elected and partly nominated, 

or wholly nominated. Those two noble lords maintained the 

latter view, upon a naked assertion that, according to constitutional 

doctrine, the Crown ought not to be fettered in the election of its 

officers. The use of this argument shows, at once, that those who 

advance it fail altogether to acknowledge any independent need 

or utility for a council. Because it is to furnish, not executive 

functionaries of the Crown, but skilled authorities on legis- 

lation and policy that a council is maintained to be necessary, 

to mitigate and regulate the power of a Secretary of State. 

Duly perceiving this truth, the House aflirmed the view of the 

Government by a substantial majority, in the evident intention, 

by declaring for a mixed elective and nominated council, of 
thus qualifying, in a marked way, the position of an absolute 
Secretary of State. ‘There remained many resolutions and 
amendments to discuss ; resolutions affecting the relations between 
Secretary and council, the vital point of the whole question, and 

also finance. But on Thursday night a change came o’er the 

spirit of the chronic nightmare under which the House has 
laboured this session. . Lord Stanley opened the discussion by 

declaring in substance that, although the House had at the 
instigation of the Government voted for a council on the mixed 

principle, yet the difficulties of finding a constituency were so 

great, that the elective function must in reality be assigned to 

the council itself, the obvious consequence of which would be, 

that, in effect the only permanently operative principle would be 

that of nomination. “This course is me to be characterized as 

a fraud upon the House and the question. After having snatched a 

victory from the Opposition, for merely Parliamentary purposes, by 

the siastien of the elective principle, after having clad the ad- 

vantage of placing Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston in the 
common and weak position of advocating the unmixed nominative 
council which the House wisely shrinks from, the Government 
coolly announces that the difficulties of election are virtually in- 
superable. ‘The House is informed that the principle will virtually 
be given up, and that the remaining resolutions will not be pro- 

ceeded with. They are stated ambiguously to have served their 
turn, and a bill is brought in, amidst the laughter of the 
House, to embody the principles already voted, although by con- 
fession of all parties the real difficulties of the subject have either 
been evaded, or never approached, or merely adjourned. 

All this is mere scepticism and mockery ; and indicates a de- 
spair of any useful result. Really Lord Stanley must be gifted 
with no ordinary sung-froid to have taken the steps he did on 
Thursday. While he was deliberately abandoning the principle 
of Monday night’s vote, and quashing his own supposed victory, 
he still found himself able to tell the House that he was carrying 
out its intentions. But in all Parliamentary history there has 
been nothing like this last proceeding of the Administration, in 
respect either to legislative dealing with any question, or to Minis- 
terial good faith. It must be obvious to every one that the Govern- 
ment has never had anything like a grasp of the subject, with which 
it has been dealing, nor even any intention of dealing honestly with 
the House. If the elective principle was to be virtually sur- 
rendered on Thursday, why was a Ministerial victory obtained by 
its assertion on Monday? Every Liberal Member who, holding 
strongly the necessity of the elective element in the council, was 
obliged to vote against his party on Monday night, must have 
heard with strangely bitter feeling the announcement of the 
Thursday, which showed him that there was to be no elective 
principle after all. It must have been clear to him that the only 
effect of his vote was the further disorganization of the Opposi- 
tion and his own party. Now we have all along been keenly 
sensible of the disarray and chaos of the Liberal Opposition, and 
dwelt on it unsparingly. We have asserted more strongly 
than has been done by Liberal journals, the importance of its re- 
settlement before returning to the other side of the House. No 
journal has more steadily maintained that view. And we do not 


|}an assault upon the Cabinet. 


| If it be true, as beyond a shadow of a 





in the least recede from it now. But we would urge most se- 


riously and energetically upon those who still retain, if only by 


courtesy, the post of Liberal leaders, and upon their party, that 
this last illustration of the candour and statesmanship of the Ca- 
binet of which Mr. Disraeli is the evil genius, is such as to en- 
force peremptorily the duty of that speedy and effective reor- 
ganization of the Liberal majority, which would justify the re- 
moval of the Cabinet from power before the recess. e repeat, 
indeed, once again, that, unless such a reorganization is 
possible, not even the events of the present week justify 
But, if it be possible, the 
course taken by the Government this last week makes such 
an assault justifiable and imperative. If it be allowed to a 
Government with impunity to sever an Opposition by the as- 
sertion on the Monday night of a principle, which is, in effect, sur- 


| rendered three days afterwards for the one maintained by the 


Opposition leaders, Parliamentary institutions will not continue 
long to occupy the place they have hitherto done in the respect of 
the country. 

We trust that, on the second reading of the India Bill, No, 3, 
all these considerations will be superadded to the many objections 
against legislation, which have been accumulating in men’s minds 
during the last ten months, and induce the House to pause, even at 
the eleventh hour, before it enters into the course which all the 
Parliamentary leaders have been forcing it into. It is now the 
common conviction, not attempted to be disguised, that no really 
well-considered measure can pass this session, All that can 
sibly be done is to sketch out an outline, which will derive all its 
significance and force from the way in which it will be filled u 
by the Ministers of the Crown during the recess. Is it sup 
that the House or the country is prepared to commit a power so 
vague, undefined, and dangerous to the discredited Admin- 
istration, whose master-spirit is a mere adventurer who has 
raised himself, upon a pedestal of calumny, to high place in 
the council of the Crown?’ What, is it supposed, will be 
the sentiments of the services in India when they read the 
story of the cynical precipitation, or helpless incapacity with which 
the Legislature shall have dealt with possessions so vast, so dis- 
turbed and shaken, so perilous at all times to hold, so environed 
by old dangers and new? Will they bear with patience and no 
diminished attachment or allegiance to their country the over- 
whelming contrast presented by two pictures? One, of the hand- 
ful of Englishmen, fighting under a murderous sun for empire and 
the English name amidst disaffected millions ; the other, of the 
British Legislature ready with unextinguishable laughter, to vote 
anything to get rid of India and bury it in that whited sepulehre 
Downing Street, if only Members may escape betimes from the foul 
river which they should long ago have cleansed. The House may 
even yet be impressed by considerations of this kind, and adopt the 
plan of a new and short lease for the East India Company, with or 
without a Commission to report upon the whole subject, ad- 
dressed to all the greatest authorities on Indian affairs, and 
required to report in a limited time. Evidently it is being 
dragged on, or forcing itself on, from the feeling that it 
has been betrayed into a serious dilemma, by the unprecedented 
manner in which the subject has been handled by the leaders of 
both parties. If a secret vote of the House could be taken at this 
moment, upon the question whether legislation shall be pro- 
ceeded with, the majority against the proposal would be so over- 
whelming as to convey an impressive lesson to the country. We 
write under the strong feeling that, in a case of this kind, it is cul- 
pable cowardice for any one who can, however feebly, influence 
the course of events, to allow the thought that it is now “ too 
late,” to paralyze exertion. Surely Englishmen have seen ample 
illustration of the pass to which France has been brought by the de- 
cline of civie virtue and courage indicated by this vieldin to fate, 
not tomake head stoutly against the approachesofthis mental malady, 

Toubt itis, that India is at this 
moment the mere sport of circumstances in Parliament; if it be 
true that the attempts to legislate are directed to any end in the 
world but the advantage of India, and.animated by the very 
minimum of knowledge or authority, it is a grievous breach of 
duty for those who so think, to abstain from the energetic pro- 
clamation of their opinions. If they do, we augur that the | 
will not be distant when there will be a violent reaction and a self- 
reproach, by which the Indian interests, now so contemptuously 
disregarded, will be signally avenged. 

After the illustration, which this week has afforded, of the way 
in which the serious difficulties of this question are to be met, 
after the unexampled evasion of the problem of the Council’s 
composition, we feel it would be the merest waste of time to dis- 
cuss the details and principles of the proposed measure. There 
is no way in which a journal can usefully discuss the subject, at 
the present moment, except in relation to the Ministerial and 
party necessities for which alone it is kept before the House. In- 
troduced at first by Lord Palmerston in order to stave off the 
promised Reform Bill, it was prolonged by Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment for the merest purpose of self-preservation, and upon rea- 
sons of the most transparent absurdity and insincerity. use 
the House had consented to allow a powerful Minister to bring 
in a bill abolishing the East India Company, it was gravely con- 
tended that the Company was so discredited that it must needs be 
abolished. Nobody ean mistake the dexterous hand which thus 
devoted a session to the discussion of a long, thorny, and difficult 
subject, upon which nobody had light, but on which both of the 
great parties in the House thus took up common ground, The 
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misfortune is, that both sides having thus vitiated their action by | 


a radical insincerity and obliquity of purpose, the remedy of a 
recommencement seems almost hopeless of attainment. But we 
rely still upon the practical wisdom and instinct and civil courage 
of a body of English gentlemen, and we rely still more on the 
dog-days, and on the river. And if only the wise minority are 
true to themselves they may still render it impossible to commit 
the fortunes of the empire in India to the extra-Parliamentary 
developments which a crude measure, passed in disgust of the 

ject, may receive at the hands of an immature doctrinaire 
like Lord Stanley and a mature maneeuvrer like Mr. Disraeli. We 
do not think that the moral weight and deep seriousness of pur- 


pose, for which Lord Derby is now so distinguished, will be | 


sufficient to counterbalance and regulate aright the strong cha- 
racteristics of those two colleagues whom we have named. And 
we cannot certainly view with patience the prospect of the work, 
to which the Cabinet will devote the recess, of strengthening its 
own position by dexterous aoe of English affairs, in- 
eluding those critical affairs of India, all over the globe. 
overwhelming necessity of the moment is one, for which appa- 
rently there are no materials and no men, reorganization of the 
Liberal majority upon a strong sound footing, which should put an 
end to this grotesque Parliamentary morris-dance. But we shall 
be patient and impartial after all, as between Mr. Disraeli and this 
. If it deserves something better than that gentleman and 
his colleagues, it will assuredly find that something in due time. 
If not, he must needs remain where he is, a sign of the decay of 
the soul of this once great-souled country, which suffers itself to 
be led by that which is the object of its laughter and its scorn. 


FOREIGN POLICY. 
THERE are some aspects of our foreign policy in Europe which 
illustrate forcibly the transitional condition of English policy 
erally. Just as in home affairs we are partly under the 
inion of a special governing clique, but expanding day by day 
to a larger type of government, so, in foreign, we are partly tied 
and bound by old-standing diplomatic necessities and obligations, 
but gradually adopting a policy more national, more consonant 
with our institutions. In his class of questions the public senti- 
ment which, in the last resort, governs all results, acts under cir- 
cumstances of difficulty and danger, because it generally acts in 
ignorance of facts. A few days ago the leading journal de- 
nounced the crazy school which objects to secret diplomacy. Ter- 
haps the vagaries of those who are identified with movements re- 
pases, the point justify, in some measure, the taunt. But it 
would be difficult for any reasonable person to deny these two asser- 
tions, that a public which, though uninformed, is the real arbiter in 
cases of difficulty, does not enjoy very exalted opportunity of 
judging rightly and comprehensively ; and that after the prece- 
Hent of the Persian war, it is clear that the relation of the public 
and Parliament to the executive powersof the Crown as to war, 
and diplomacy, require examination and revision. If 
Postilities can = begun ond finished without any communication 
to Parliament, which, as Lord Derby’s Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs has pointedly told the House was the case with 
the Persian war, our constitutional securities against diplomatic 
malversation are evidently not so strong as they might be. But 
such strange doctrine is being put forth now-a-days by even 
eminent Liberals upon the subject of Ministerial responsibility, 
that we are somewhat at a loss how to reconcile these novelties with 
old Parliamentary and constitutional theories, We were lately 
told by one of the most distinguished Members of the House, that 
the grand necessity for the Indian Secretary of State was, that he 
should be absolutely free to initiate and carry out all measures: 
and that only so could he be brought well to book by the House 
after the event. By parity of reasoning, we suppose, the Crown 
or the Cabinet is to be pertectly free to declare and finish all wars 
in order to be the more thoroughly accountable and responsible. 
But to any person who reflects for a moment seriously upon the 
conditions under which men and Parliaments work, it will appear 
the most hopeless absurdity to identify, as is thus suggested, 
Ministerial responsibility with the reversal of accomplished 
Nothing is more certain than that the English people will not 
submit for ever to a secret stewardship of their international 
estate: a stewardship in which the books are not constantly open 
for the inspection of trustworthy auditors, Every day the 
contact of the country with foreign nations becomes closer and 
closer, and every day the radical antagonism between the princi- 
ples which govern our domestic polity, and those upon which the 
great part of Europe is administered, becomes a mo danger. 
every day it becomes more evident that the course of events 
will oblige English statesmen, for the simple purpose of national 
self-preservation, to identify their foreign policy more closely 
with our domestic principles, on pain of forfeiting our position 
in the world. 
In the mean time, the exigencies and past history of certain 
questions render it inevitable that English policy should wear an 
ance of equivocation that makes it gall and wormwood 
e to the absolutist and democratic fanaties of Europe. The 
most distinguishing sign of this equivocation is our relation to 
Austria. 
firm opponent of Russian schemes against Turkey, and the 


tixed 


policy of England in the same direction thus throws together two 
empires whose future co-existence, as European states, may be 
almost said to be an impossibility. The position thus comaiel by 


The | 


he necessity of self-preservation makes that power the | 


I England is eurious. In order to sever Europe from Russia she 
has to lean for the moment upon Austria. But the eventual duties 
of England in Europe may net improbably oblige her to be the 
most determined cnemy of that very power. Nobody can imagine 
how the Italian difficulties can eventually be settled without a 
war, in which Austria will play towards Italy, as indeed she al- 
ready does, far more than the part which Russia plays towards 
Turkey. In those interests of general freedom for which alone, 
in spite of the phrases of our Foreign Secretaries and diplo- 
matists, we ever really draw the sword in Europe, we maj 
be forced, at no distant time, to rend to pieces the empire, wi 
which those very interests oblige us, for the moment, to codperate, 
While Russia and France are, to all appearance, engaged in carry- 
ing out in Turkey the old Russian policy of dissolving her ex- 
istence under the plea of a Protectorate, England is steady to the 
faith of treaties—steady to the perception of the truth, that not 
Greek or Christian populations, but Russian absolutism will profit 
| by the dissolution of that empire; steady, therefore, to the sub- 
stantial future interests of European liberty. It is easy to pre- 
| sent such eases as those of the Principalities and Montenegro 
' under the light of a factitious sentiment. But when the French 
| and Russian despotisms are supposed to be the patrons of large 
; and liberal principles of self-government, and England of anti- 
| 


quated despotism, it is reasonable to suppose that some little 
mistake is being made. We are fully aware that there have been 
cases during the last fifty years when the interests of freedom 
have been deliberately and wantonly sacrificed by English Govern- 
ments. But, in upholding the fabric of the Turkish empire 
against the insidious attacks of a Franco-Russian protectorate, we 
firmly believe that England is carrying out the principle of the 
war with Russia, which the proclamation of March 1854 declared 
to be undertaken against a power whose growth, in its present 
shape, is dangerous to the liberties of mankind. And we shall 
remain convinced of this truth until the dissolution of Turkey can 
be effected without a period of convulsion and anarchy, in which 
tussian troops would inevitably be called in to “ save” a society 
which, as is not uncommon with such sayiours, they would as 
inevitably keep in their own pockets. 

In the mean time, though the eccentricities of French poliey 
have foreed England of late into a close communion with Austria, 
the world receives satisfactory assurances that that communion 
cannot, from the nature of the case, be developed to the permanent 
prejudice of our captainship in the cause of European liberties 
and right. Naples has becn obliged to understand that our obli- 
gations towards Sardinia, in such questions as those raised by the 
Cagliari, are peremptory, and do not admit of qualification. The sur- 
render of the Cagliari and her Sardinian crew to England, though 
not as soothing to the self-love of the Sardinian Government, as 
it would have been to receive the vessel directly from Naples, is 
perhaps more satisfactory to its policy. It is appropriate and de- 
sirable that England should thus stand forth to the world as the 
special agent and champion of the brave little constitutional king- 
dom, which will ecrtainly never be abandoned in a rightful 
struggle with any antagonist. Nothing is more important, how- 
ever, than that Sardinia should correct the serious mistake in 
which her diplomacy appears likely to fall, of siding with any 
designs of any power which stands in an apparent antagonism, 
for the time being, to Austria. ‘There may be cases, and we be- 
lieve that of the Turkish empire is one, in which the particular 
contention and purpose imposed on Austria by her necessities, are 
far more favourable to the eventual cause of European freedom 
than the Franco-Russian blunders or designs, which Sardinia has 
been seduced, according to current statements, into supporting by 
her vote at the Paris congress. To enter into such a view re- 
quires some fortitude and patience, some power of looking be- 
neath the surface of events to the underlying principles. But it 
must be at least intelligible to Sardinia, that to throw in her lot 
generally with the diplomacy of England, is to acquire a title to 
| the support of a nation far more enduringly reliable for her pur- 
pose than the shifty caprices of a despotic power, which gives its 
support only to gratify animosities or make political capital. 

We feel strongly that there is much in the utterances and prac- 
tices of our diplomacy to vex and deeply wound those who, like 
ourselves, ardently sympathize with the cause of ‘civil and re- 
ligious liberty all over the world.” Therefore, we deem it all the 
more important to console them by the emphatic assertion of 
our fixed faith that this country cannot, by any ingenuity of 
courts or diplomatists, escape eventually from the necessity of 
championing, in all cascs of specific difficulty and quarrel, that 
| great and saered cause, It is the very law of our national being 
to do so. We ean no more deny it in the long run than the 
graminivorous animal can become carnivorous. We do not fail to 
perecive that until these questions have ripened toa point at which 
public opinion will bring itself to bear more steadily, and in a more 
organized form upon the acts of a Minister, he may be able to do 
| much that is hateful to the sentiments of the country, and which 

will be undone, when it comes to the light. It is necessary, 
| therefore, to watch the course of diplomatic events with the 
| greatest vigilance, and to supplement by the teaching of journals 
| and active public inquiry the notorious deficiency or laggard 
earclessness of the official class. But we would have Englishmen 
| do this with the simplicity and quietness which belong to the 





| faith to which we have given expression: not with the mixture 
of excitement and paradox of which Mr. D, Urquhart is the pain- 

ful type, and against which his mania should be the standing 
warning. 
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STATE RIGHTS IN AMERICA, 
WHEN difficulties arise between the United States and any Euro- 
an power, the first inquiry to be made by those who would | 
understand the matter is—‘‘ How is it about State Rights at | 
Washington?” Five times out of six it will be found that some | 
eonstitutional question,—and most likely a dispute about State | 
ights—is becoming formidable ; and foreign relations are played | 
fast and loose with, or (tospeak in a more diplomatic tone) are placed | 
prominently before the public eye, either to act as a counter-ir- 
ritant, or to cover some grasp at more prerogative on the part of 
the Federal Executive. If the question is asked now, at a time 
when the American people are told that British commanders have 
trated “thirty-two outrages” on American ships in the | 
Cuban Seas, there is an answer whichit will be well to bear in 
mind during the whole course of the present controversy. 

To all good citizens of the Republic its brief history is divided 
into periods by the occurrence of crises of danger to the Union ; 
and those crises have simply been disputes about State Rights. 
According to the theory of the American constitution, there ought 
to be no room for such disputes; for the provision made appears | 
to cover all cases that can arise; the provision, namely, that in 
all cases of doubt about the respective powers of the States and of | 
the Federal Government, the States are to decide. This looks 
clear enough: but, then elsewhere the Federal Government is de- | 
elared to possess all powers necessary for such and such objects ; | 
and this has opened up many a dispute. The most sagacious men | 
have been accustomed to say that as long as any dispute between 
the two authorities related to any normal topic, it would hardly | 
break up the Union, because there would be some intervention on | 
the part of States not involved, or some special action of Congress, 
whieh would ward off such a danger; but that it would too pro- 
bably be otherwise when the fundamental anomaly—the institu- 
tion of slavery—should become a State Rights’ question. In the | 
same way, an appeal to national emotions on some matter of fo- | 
reign policy may have been useful on former occasions of federal 
conflict ; but it will hardly serve now, when federal relations are 
imperilled to a degree past concealment, by that institution which | 
was treated with silence in its State relations, to the latest possi- 
ble moment. 11 is our business to watch the course of the fede- 
ral controversy, now and henceforth, with the closest vigilance, | 
because, without understanding it, we can neither judge of our 
own position with our ally, nor comprehend the influence of the 
great republic on the liberties of the world, 

It is only necessary to refer to the great epoch of the Missouri | 
Compromise as one of the seasons of danger to the Union, The 

uestion then was whether Congress could impose conditions on 

e admission of new States into the Union: and the difliculty | 
was tided over by a» Compromise proposed in the Senate. It was 
not a final settlement, as recent events have proved ; but it “‘ saved 
the Union” at the time. A few years after, Georgia defied the 
Federal Government on a question of Indian territory, assuming to 
construe the federal compact in her own way. President Jack- 
son, on his accession, sided with the State of Georgia, while the 
Supreme Court took the opposite view. The peril to the Union | 
was so serious that discussion was prolonged to the utmost, before 
action was resolved on: and meantime, South Carolina followed 
the example of Georgia, in nullifying Federal laws and ordinances 
on her own coustruction of her own rights. In this case it was a | 
revenue question. Virginia soon followed, with a claim for each 
State to interpret the federal constitution for itself; and thus the 
President and Congress found themselves with three States on 
their hands, to be forcibly restrained from secession, unless they 
were to be allowed to break up the Union. The President being 
opposed to the South Carolina claim, that case was made the pro- 
minent one. War was very near; the Union was in more immi- 
nent danger than at any prior time; the session of Congress was 
Within fourteen days of its close, when Mr. Clay’s Compromise,— 
his celebrated tariff,—averted the danger ; and again, the ‘‘ Union 
was saved.” In 1836, there was another alarm, on account of 
some unconstitutional treatment which Michigan sustained, in 
being required to lay down some rights of territory at the thres- 
hold of the Union. Her cause was a stronger one than South 
Carolina’s; but the citizens generally were tired of alarms about 
secession ; and by intimidation or inducement—of one kind or 
another,— Michigan was brought into the Union with a restricted | 
boundary. In ail these cases, and some minor ones, the great | 
anomaly was ignored, and was indeed only indirectly concerned 
in some, and not at all in others, But time was certain to bring 
about its immediate implication with State-Rights questions, The 
preparation has been going on for some years,—the Federal Go- 
vernment more and more overriding the principles and spirit of 
the Northern State Governments, The struggle has now begun ; 
and it may account for our ticklish relations with Washington, in 
more ways than one. 

It is a good many years since the laws of Massachusetts were | 
interpreted and administered (first in Med’s case, by Chief | 
Justice Shaw) as having the same bearing as ours in Lord 
Mansfield’s famous judgment in Somerset's case: and the 
Personal Liberty Law of Massachusetts has since placed that | 
State, in the opinion of the Federal Government, outside the pale | 
of the Union. She is not the only State of which this is said ; | 
but Massachusetts has always been regarded as heading the list 
of States; and her action now fixes all eyes. 





On occasion of the actual rendition of the slave Burns, at 
Boston, Judge Loring had to choose between contradictory 
requisitions,—the laws of Congress and those of his own State. 
He chose the former. The Legislature of Massachusetts twice 
deereed his removal from his oflice, and the Governor used hig 
veto to intercept such a declaration of rebellion. A third time 
the Legislature deposed the Judge, and the new Governor pases 
the measure. Mr. Buchanan immediately appointed Mr, Loring 
to an office at Washington; but had great difficulty in getting 


| the appointment sanctioned by the Senate, 


The respective parties are now busy in their different ways, 
preparing for the future. The people of Massachusetts are 
petitioning in that way which manifests a will,—setting forth 
their question in a mode which brings out the requisite men inte 
the _ oo ge ctitioning in multitudes that birth shall be 
made legal proof of personal freedom, and the State made 
free-soil so that no question of any man’s freedom can be raised 
upon it henceforth, This stir will create a Legislature whieb 


| will divest the case of all obscurity, and pledge the community te 


complete resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law, and all requisitions 
of the Federal Government based upon it. 

Meantime, the President's objects are plainly cnough avowed b 
his own Ministers, and by his party, who never fail to afford hing 
to the prophets of the Soonlden. One object is, new pow 
which are pronounced great, dangerous, and unconstitutional in 
the Senate. Another is,—as declared by the observers of hig 
game,—to divert opposition in Congress, and the remonstrances of 
the people at large, about free-soil questions. During the great 
New York gatherings, early in May, the course which Mr, Bu- 
chanan was about to take was indicated by Opposition spokesmen, 
from various platforms, with the exception of the demand for 
power to make war at his own pleasure, or according to his own 


| judgment. That demand could searcely have been credited om 


other evidence than the reports of debates in Congress. On the 
11th of May it was said to thousands of eager listeners collected 
in New York, that the time had now arrived when news might be 
looked for of some trouble with some foreign power ; and the news 
would probably come up from the Gulf. ‘Lhe President's friends 
had, as they said, cleared the board of the Kansas question, so ag 
to bring on his peculiar policy in regard to Cuba a St. Dominge, 
Precisely as was expected the event has turned out, and the ex- 
citement has apparently equalled his calculation, as he has at oneg 
wea to the point of asking for powers which the most am- 
itious of his predecessors never openly aimed at. He is aski 
for a change in the Constitution at which not only Jefferson 


| Madison, but Washington himself, would have stood aghast ; and, 


as his personal adherents hoped, some leading opponents of his 
Kansas policy are using the opportunity to make their peace 
with their old chief, in the interval of the free-soil way- 
fare. Under the name and appearance of requiring powers 
of summary repulsion and reprisal, on provocation whi 

he shali consider adequate, Mr. Buchanan is seeking a pre- 
rogative so thoroughly antagonistic to the spirit and forms of 


| democratic republicanism, that the mere entertainment of the pro- 


0sal shows how strong the excitement of the moment must be, 
‘he first bill, brought in by Mr. Douglas, might appear to be di- 
rected agaiust European powers chiefly, though not exclusively, 


, The other, brought in by the Committee of Foreign Relations, 


edges away from the European difficulty, and is obviously and- 
avowedly directed towards Central American objects. The neces- 

sity of extreme haste is enforced, in order to get the bill through 

the other house before the representatives adjourn. Still it may 
be hoped that there is enough of opposition to allow time for the- 
alarm to spread through the country, and the States to be roused. 
to a due sense of what Congress is doing. If the bill passes, they- 
have no security against hearing, any day, that the national ‘ 
nour is involved in some unexpected way, or that they are 

plunged into a war which Congress and the whole company of 
States may deplore and censure, but cannot prevent. One Senator 

denounces the bill as a measure which would “ involve the coum- 

try in a war with all the nations of America south of the United 

States’; and others are apprehensive of incessant dangers on all 

seas and all coasts, where any President may think he perceives 
occasion for ‘ —— ” or “repulsion by violence.” Any 

postponement of discussion of State Rights will be dearly pur- 

chased by increasing the powers of the President, already greater 

and more irresponsible than those of any constitutional soverei 

in Europe. Mr. Buchanan’s avowed ambition is to leave office 

crowned with the glory of having annexed Cuba—to which is now 

commonly added by his followers St. Domingo—to the territory 

of the republic. On entering office, he implored the nation to 

preserve its “calm” for the four years, beyond which he de- 

clared he would not be induced to serve. That ‘“ calm” has net 

exactly been preserved ; but the vital difficulties which are strug- 

gling at the heart of the republic may be unrecognized by his 

Government for the remaining twenty months. Nobody outside 

the White House seems to believe that the postponement is pos- 

sible. Time will show. 

Meanwhile, the new powers, if obtained, will hardly be exer- 
cised on the British, There will be no war (except of words) 
about any question of search or visit. Whether our commandel 
can or cannot justify their acts (thereby showing us our duty im 
the case), by the time their explanations are complete, the reign- 
ing policy at Washington will be far on its way “ to fresh fields 
and pastures new.” 
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MILITIA REFORM. 
Ir Ministers perceive their duty, Monday’s debate in the House of 
Lords, on the administration of the Militia, ought to be ex- 
ceedingly useful. The defects of the present system—we might 
use stronger terms,—were stated with great distinctness, and with- 
out contradiction. The Militia at present occupies a position 
which is altogether anomalous; pal instead of presenting the 
proper incentives for good administration, it actually runs counter 
to those incentives, and suggests efficient motives for bad disci- 
line and bad management. A Colonel of Militia would be proud 
to see his regiment’s ranks well filled, his men thoroughly drilled, 
and the whole body under him a kind of model; but, as Lord 
Lyttelton remarked, it is inconsistent with human nature 
that the managing-officer of a regiment should feel any 
heartiness, any oul, in naiging up a superficial appearance 
of soldierly discipline, when the whole body may be removed from 
under him at the notice of a recruiting-oflicer,—or what is worse 
his best men carried off, and only the refuse left. Nor is the ca- 
terer for the regular Army at all scrupulous in his means. A 
recruiting-sergeant goes ee to a Militia regiment, and plays 
the Siren by Seding out with open hand the means of drunken- 
ness—a nice kind of teaching, both for the Militiamen that re- 
main, and for the soldiers who join the Army! In fact it reverses 
the morals of all proper canvassing, as it draws into the Army, 
not those who might be incited by military ambition, or by proofs 
that they can make their way in a worldly sense, but by the love 
of low pleasure and by idle promises which could be given by 
none but reckless chatterers and believed by none but fools. The 
very machinery therefore to extract reinforcements for the Army 
out of the Militia tends toadulterate both the Army and the Mi- 
litia who are left. Many other circumstances contribute at once 
to weaken and dishearten the officers of Militia. As the Duke of 
Buccleugh said, owing to the low rate of pay and allowances, 
there is great difficulty in obtaining the requisite number of non- 
commissioned officers. Military men are the best for the post of 
Adjutant; but then the allowances for that officer are quite in- 
adequate to the want. For example, he is allowed the magnifi- 
cent sum of 10s. a week for ‘lodging money.” Gentlemen 
who desire to become officers of Militia may have some wild am- 
bitions, but if so they soon get disappointed. Or they may be 
willing to make a toy of the vocation, and if so they must pay 
for it themselves. The absence of sufficient motives to bring out 
and sustain zeal or great capacity in the staff of the force makes 
it inefficient and uncertain. 

There are still other direct reasons rendering it impossible 
that the discipline should be otherwise than exceedingly 
bad; so bad that decent men, who might otherwise be an ex- 
ample to the force, are kept out. The drill is ludicrously insufti- 
cient. The weapons employed are ridiculous. In the day of the 
Minié rifle, even complete percussion-locks are not used, but ‘ old 
flint-locks which have been converted into percussion ””—just one 
ro | above the match-lock, The plan of officering the Militia, 
and recruiting for the Army maintains a chronic drunkenness in 
the national forces, and converts indiscipline into an institution. 
There is avowedly no check upon reénlistments, and Lord Grey 
mentions the case of a man who had enlisted in twelve regiments 
at once. At the same time drunkenness, malingering, and 
unlawful absence, are offences so common, that if the whole 
Militia were called, the absences are estimated variously from 20 
to 40 per cent ; and we have strong reason for believing that the 
higher figure is nearer the truth. We pretend to organize Mili- 
tia, and what we have actuall ommained is nothing more than a 
cumbersome, over-manned, ill-disciplined dépét for recruits ; the 
worst school in which the soldier could be prepared. 

The official reply to these representations is discouraging. 
There is evidently a disposition to yield to pressure, but to yield 
only so much as can be squeezed out. Good government in our 
day has degenerated into those acts which feeble men can be made 
to do by others who are irresponsible! Lord Hardinge thinks 
that he has whitewashed the present system, when he says, that 
the Inspector of Militia has reported favourably of the general 
condition of the permanent Militia staff, which since September 
has furnished eight thousand men tothe line. If the administra- 
tion is satisfactory, why was an inquiry granted? For a Com- 
mission has been issued to inquire into the whole subject. And 
it is a bad Yee to inquiry, if we assume that it 1s but little 
wanted. Now there are several broad subjects which need to be 
explored to their very base. How can we properly or sensibly 
muster large bodies of Militia without having proper lodging to 
put them into? No railway contractor would think of making a 

e through a new part of the country unless he saw how the 
navigators could be lodged. As the Duke of Newcastle said, at 
the commencement of a war the Militia is a useful auxili- 
ay for feeding the army as well as supporting it. It 
offers an intermediate stage into which a population, not 
recently moved by military ideas, can step without great violence 
to its feelings. But where the Army must be permanently re- 
cruited, the use of the Militia, as we have seen, becomes a hinder- 
ance, and a perversion instead of an aid. Asa mere dépét for re- 
cruiting the Army, the Militia is one of superfluous dimensions 
and demoralized discipline. For one recruit that is wanted, it 
collects nine or ten who are not needed; exposes all ten to the 
lowest competition of recruiting-sergeants ; positively augments 
the Army by men who are bribed to desert their original force ; 
and carrying away the best soldiers, leaves to the home force no- 
thing but the dregs, The Commission, therefore, should it really 











fulfil the public service which is now needed, will give us all ac. 
cessible information on the organization of the Militia, the con- 
struction of the permanent Staff of regiments, the recruiting 
of the Army by Militia or otherwise, the supply of sufficient 
lodging for Militiamen, the proper boundaries between the 
Militia and the Regular Army, the proportion of Militia required 
for home defences, and the right duties to be performed by the 
Militia force. These are all practical questions ; the data for prac. 
tical answers exist ; nothing is wanted but Commissioners who 
perceive the scope of their duties, and know where to look for the 
materials of their report. 

It will probably be found that the Militia may be used as an 
auxiliary for the recruitment of the Army, but in a way not 
lately employed. There is one mode by which it could be thus 
used, while olding out every incentive to the permanent staff, 
and the working officers, to the progressive improvement of the 
regiments, the selection, discipline, and efficiency of the men. It 
would be, from time to time, when circumstances demanded or 
justified such a step, to admit an entire Militia regiment, with all 
its men and officers, into the body of the Queen’s Army ; never 
announcing which particular regiment would be thus favoured, 
but at any unforeseen moment extending that privilege to the 
regiment which should be most complete in its organization, dis- 
cipline, and efficiency. 

EVIDENCE. 

Two cases have newly drawn attention to a subject upon which 
considerable light has been thrown lately,—what we may call the 
morals and logic of evidence. We refer to both cases without 
prejudging their conclusions. The object of all evidence is, that 
upon the contemplation of certain facts one or more other facts 
may be suggested and believed. To ascertain this final fact is 
commonly the business of a judicial tribunal, and for the sustenta- 
tion and discipline of public opinion, it is often the business of 
the public also to investigate this Q. E, D. But those who bring 
forward the evidence have in many cases at heart not to develope 
the entire logic of the case, but to establish in the minds of others 
the conclusion at which they have themselves arrived, and some- 
times this conclusion is attained by them upon the very slen- 
derest and most doubtful evidence. 

The more generally important of the two cases supplies a 
striking instance. In a certain church of Belgravia there exist, 
or are supposed to be, practices, which though partially justified 
by the letter of our Liturgy, properly belong only to foreign 
churches. Amongst these is the practice of the Confessional. 
This is the starting-point; but at the very starting we confront 
amistake. It is assumed by all sound Protestants that the Con- 
fessional is a practice exclusively of the Popish Church ; they for- 
get that it Sulosepe at least to some forms of the Lutheran, that, 
to a modified extent, and at certain solemn periods, it has been 
approved by English divines, and practised by them; and that 
in many ultra-Protestant sects it has been carried to an extreme 
of ridiculous and even disgusting triviality. Still in oblivion of 
these facts, perhaps in ignorance of some of them, it is assumed 
that under the Protestant code Confession is an offence. The 
assumption is strengthened by another assumption, that it ne- 
eessarily leads to the grossest immoralities in the conversation 
between the confessor and the penitent. Its tendency to do so is 
as undoubted as the fact in innumerable instances; but the re- 
sults must be predicated of character and of opportunity, not of 
the essence of the act of confession. It is, however, detested by 
model Protestants of the English pattern, and among these model 
Protestants is the Honourable and Reverend Frederick Baring. 
He suspects Mr. Poole to be guilty of the practice ina gross form ; 
he seeks evidence to establish this charge; he finds six witnesses, 
women of ages ranging from seventeen to fifty,—women who had 
been seeking the ministration of Mr. Poole to obtain groceries and 
other little helps to life—women who are willing to make state- 
ments about conversation of the grossest profligacy, of the most 
odious triviality, such as are more likely to occur to a tipsy 
monthly nurse, or a woman who hangs about the purlieus of a 
barrack than to the most licentious of priests, however depraved, 
or however imaginative. Thus fortified, Mr. Baring and his 
friends summon a public meeting to receive the ex parte state- 
ments obtained from six women of this class, and resolutions are 
passed in that Court condemning the absent accused upon such 
evidence. 

Mr. Poole’s utter condemnation appears to be consummated 
when it is announced that the Bishop of London has dismissed 
him from his curacy for his offences. 

It is a fact that Mr. Poole has been dismissed, but, it would 
appear, not on this evidence. He appears to have been dismissed 
for admissions made by him in a conversation with the Bishop of 
London relating to the practice of confession at St. Barnabas. 
The Bishop took notes of the admissions, though he did not state 
that proceedings were intended; he did not give Mr. Poole a 
copy, he did not meet that gentleman’s claim for an inquiry under 
the Church Discipline Act, he simply exerciced his episcopal ju- 
risdiction in dismissing the man as unsuitable for a curacy within 
the diocese of London, Mr. Poole has appealed to the Arch- 
bishop ; and whatever may be our opinion as to the tendency of 
certain observances which would reintroduce Roman usages with- 
in the Anglican pale, whatever may be our view as to the abstract 
morals or the policy of gentlemen who thus conduct a spiritual 
counter-reformation, we cannot refuse to suspend our judgment 
while the appeal to the Bishop’s superior, the Archbishop of Can- 
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terbury, is pending; nor could any man—lawyer, logician, or 
common man of sense—deny that suspension of judgment, even 
without Mr. Poole’s appeal, on a simple reconsideration of the ac- 
cusatory evidence and its nature. 

The other case is more delicate, and proportionately more diffi- 
cult. Mr. Robinson a against his wife for adultery, asso- 
ciating Dr. Lane in the charge. If we regard the evidence ad- 
duced simply as the materials for a tale, the work is easy. Mrs, 
Robinson is a gentle invalid, a femme incomprise, whose husband 
suffers her, in 1857, to go to a hydropathic establishment kept by 
Dr. Lane at Moor Park. Now this was unfortunate, for Mrs, 
Robinson had formed a serious attachment for Dr. Lane,—her 

ion, which was so thoroughgoing and self-sacrificing, having 
Fated from “the first interview” in 1850. Mr, Robinson brings 
his action. It is based upon amoral prodigy, the circumstantially 
written evidence of Mrs. Robinson’s private diary ; and on that 
evidence he obtains a divorce, @ mensd et thoro, in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court. 

But the new Court of Marriage and Divorce requires something 
more than written evidence ; the gentleman accused becomes a 

to the suit, and a new and most unexpected defence of that 
gentleman is put forward. It is, that Mrs. Robinson’s ‘‘ confes- 
sion’ was written under an hallucination, and is a fiction. Cir- 
cumstances contribute to render that new and strange story pro- 
bable. The lady was a patient of a highly nervous and more than 
susceptible character. Dr. Lane is a young man, he has a wife 
still younger, blessed with all womanly attractions and a sweet 
temper; and she thoroughly disbelieves her husband's infidelity, 
even on the ‘ confession.” Nor is she without reason, for while 
Mrs. Robinson’s highly circumstantial prose-Sapphie autobio- 
hy is limited to one week, during which she was con- 
Procol weak, nervous, excited, and dreaming, her age was 
even then fifty. And she has ‘ confessed,” through this diary 
which she indulged in, about at least one other gentleman, 
who disclaims the imputation. In addition to this diary, in the 
Marriage Court, there was some oral evidence on both sides; 
that for the action being rebutted by strong denials. An unedu- 
cated witness, for instance, said that he had seen into a place 
from a spot at which no view of the said interior can be obtained ; 
and this same witness had before prevaricated to a fellow servant 
whom he asked to conceal what he had said. And the “ Diary,” 
from its intrinsic character, is highly suggestive of corroboration 
for this defence. Thus the convicting testimony in the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, with its written evidence, becomes a powerful aux- 
iliary for the defence in the more English tribunal. 

But how, then, can we account for the self-damnatory ‘“ con- 
fession” ? It might be done in many ways. ‘“ Hallucination” 
is enough ; but let us see whether self-incrimination is altogether 
an impossible theory. And although our idea is purely conjectu- 
ral, and only suggested as a complement of the case that might 
serve in a work of fiction, it will still illustrate the scrutiny and 
weighing of such evidence. The lady possesses an unusual fa- 
culty of writing. She habitually indulges her imagination. She 
carries on with gentlemen a style of conversation and of thought 
which has a more powerful meaning for herself perhaps than for 
her selected hearers. She keeps a diary and records the events of 
the emotions with much ability. Her writing capacity goads it- 
self into developments. She relates conversations and other inci- 
dents with a degree of point and vividness of which the other 
interlocutor was coche quite unconscious. The mere act of 
writing is in itself a satistaction. If she has been une femme in- 
oa this record will, at all events, show that on occasion she 
might have been comprehended and appreciated. For the pre- 
sent, this record is purely confidential. If fancy finds a little 
play no harm is done ; nay, why restrain fancy Why not com- 

te the fiction? And should it ultimately meet the eye of an 
a apeatating husband, how striking, though delicate, the effect 
of that posthumous reproach! But this conjecture will alone 
show us how incomplete is the evidence which it pieces out. 

The present position of the case is remarkable. The Ecclesias- 
tical Court, before whom of course Dr. Lane did not appear, has 
granted a divorce 4 mensa et thoro upon this confession of an ac- 
cused, who evidently had no dislike of confessing—it might be, 
did not wish to be acquitted. But when the more modern and 
English court grapples with the case, a larger and more substan- 
tial supply of evidence not only alters the first view, but throws 

upon the judges the important question, how they are to deal 
with the evidence or even admit it before them. It 1s a striking 
crucial experiment upon the treatment and admission of evidence, 
at a period when the whole subject of evidence is undergoing im- 
portant revisions. And it brings out with startling force the 
moral, for the sake of which alone we can bring ourselves to dis- 
cuss a subject so painful, that the ‘audi alteram partem” isa 
maxim of inflexible and universal application; that no primd 
facie case, however strong, should be looked upon for a moment as 
incapable of entire refutation by the defence. 

Amerchant of this city, some ten days since, wrote to General Cass, 
suggesting a method by which a satisfactory arrangement could be made 
with Great Britain for inquiring into the nationality of suspicious vessels. 

€ recommended that an American lieutenant should be placed on board of 
every British cruiser and that a British lieutenant should be placed on 

rd of every American cruiser, on the look out for slavers ; and 
that any suspected vessel should be visited, and her papers examined by the 
Officer whose national flag she might carry. In this way, it was believed, 
all feelings of national honour and pride might be respected, and the ends of 
# Visit attained without any possibility of national offence. The suggestion 
1s certainly worthy of consideration.—New York Times, 
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HENRY CHRISTMAS’S PREACHERS 
AND PREACHING,* 
In strictness the subject of this volume is, sermons ; that is, how 
to plan, compose, and preach them with the greatest effect. The 
formal way in which Mr. Christmas presents the subject to his 
readers is rather more complicated. After discussing the end of 
me the qualifications necessary to the preacher, and ac- 

nowledging the indisputable fact that the sermonizing of the 
Church of England at all events is not now so good and profitable 
as it might be, Mr. Christmas takes a review of ‘‘ preachers and 
preaching” from the close of the Apostolic age to the present time, 
and arrives at a really comfortable result. to living divines are 
not so eloquent as critical theory might require ; but practically 
and comparatively we are not so badly off after all. sketch is 
given of the pulpit characteristics of seven Fathers, including 
Saint Augustine and Chrysostom, and they are pronounced to be 
no such wonderful orators ; and truly the curt extracts from their 
works rather support this conclusion. The preachers of the 
middle ages and of the Reformation fare little better ; Hooker’s 
personal appearance was mean, his eye fixed and inexpressive, his 
action not bad, because he had none. The great popular preacher 
of the Tudor age, and the great painter of old English life and 
manners, Hugh Latimer, is merely noted in passing for his rather 
broad peculiarities, and relegated to the class of eccentric preach- 
ers. ‘*He appears to have formed his style very much upon 
that of the travelling friars of the age immediately pre- 
ceding. Merry stories—jests, often not of the most delivate 
order, ealivnal the Sunday discourse of the favourite friar, 
and such we find engrafted without scruple into the sermons 
of the venerable Bishop of Worcester; in fact so much do 
they characterize his style, that we shall defer any remarks upon 
Latimer till we come to treat of eccentric preaching”; under 
which head, by the by, we have the estimate of Mr. Blunt, not 
of Mr. Christmas; both critics seeming more clearly to ay 
the errors which the martyr-bishop had in common with his 

than the graphic power and vigorous genius that were for 
time. The great divines and preachers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—Taylor, Donne, South, Barrow, and others,—receive fuller 
praise. The preachers of the last century are truly described as 
writing moral essays rather than apna sermons, but we 
think that, as in most of the previous eras, sufficient allowance is 
not made for the influence of the preachers’ age, while enough of 
praise is not given to their real merits. After — the 
present century, or more truly the present generation, with the 
notice of a crop of ecclesiastical orators of whose existence, or at 
least of whose merits, many persons were not aware, the author 
proceeds to classes of preaching. He compares extempore with 
written sermons, touches upon open-air preaching, and discusses 
the various kinds of sermons in which preaching the gospel is not 
the primary object—as historical, literary, scientific, controver- 
sial, and occasional discourses. He also notices styles of preach- 
ing, as the poetical, the picturesque, the eccentric. Under this 
head, Mr. Spurgeon has a whole chapter to himself, one main ob- 
ject of which is to account for his success. As far as mere popu- 
ar interest is concerned this is likely to be the most attractive 
in the book, from the current nature of the = pe Here are the 
congregation and the preacher at the Music Hall on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

‘‘Every available seat is taken long before the service commences. The 
attendants cn Mr. Spurgeon’s regular ministry may be discovered without 
much trouble. They look devout, but not intellectual; bring with them 
books, (Bibles and hymn-books,) and usually — ya large proportion of 
the front seats, in the body of the hall. Many fashionable visitors are to 
be seen in the reserved stalls on the right hand side of the first gallery, and 
a ‘mixed multitude ’ eagerly take every place where standing room is to be 
obtained. During the period occupied in waiting for the commencement of 
service—and this is a long one, for it is necessary to go very early—the 
whole congregation, save the regular hearers, conduct themselves as though 
they considered the whole arrangements as got up for their amusement; 
there is none of that serious, reserved, and devout air which we expect to 
see, and generally do see, at church; some have books evidently neither 
Bibles, prayer-books, nor hymn-books. Newspapers are not unknown ; 
conversation goes on freely, and by no means in a subdued tone; and, in 
short, every mode of filling up the intervening time between being comfort- 
ably settled in a stall and the commencement of the service seems law- 
ful and expedient, provided it be not too noisy. 

‘“* At afew minutes beyond half-past ten Mr. Spurgeon takes his place in 
a large and wide pulpit, and the whole assembly is hushed into silence. 
Rather short in stature, and too much inclined to obesity to be grace’ 
the preacher is a man pleasant to look upon. His complexion is clear an 
healthy ; his hair black, and lying in fine, massy flakes over a well-formed 
head ; and it is at once easy to see that the best portraits of him are far from 
doing him justice, and that the great majority are mere caricatures. His 
voice is peculiarly fine, at once sweet and powerful, ys him, without 
any apparent exertion, to fill every VX. the vast hall in which he 
preaches. It is susceptible of much modulation, and is managed with con- 
summate skill. It is probable that in this endowment lies no small part of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s means of success. The only objection to be made is an oc- 
casional provinciality of accent, but by no means sufficiently marked to be 
offensive. e bd ad ° 

‘The sermon is usually about three-quarters of an hour in duration, and 
its composition can be judged of as well by the printed copy as by hearing 
it delivered. There is no great amount of action ; the preacher seems per- 
fectly self-possessed, does not shout, nor whine, nor strain his voice, but 
speaks like one thoroughly in earnest, and far too much occupied by the 
matter to be thinking much about the of his d ee.”” 


THE REVEREND 





* Preachers and Preaching. By Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.8., &e. &e., Thuree 
day Morning Lecturer at St. Peter's, Cornhill, &. Published by Lay. 
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The remainder of the topics are directly didactic; the choice | reetion of the “ Polar Sea” which Mr. Brown so censures, were 


of texts; how the preacher should begin—‘“‘ cxordia”; how he 
should conclude—* perorations”; by what means he should 
manage his voice, the manner he should adopt in the pulpit, and 
the nature of his action. The precepts are enforced by instances, 
as the merits of different preachers are illustrated by quotations 
from their sermons. This is a story from extempore preaching in 
connexion with the difficulties and risks that attend the practice, 
with diffident or slow-minded divines. 

**Tt is worse still when they break down altogether. A popular preacher 
at Cambridge, about thirty years ago, finding himself in this defaulting 

icament, is said to have relieved himself by the singular expedient of 
shouting ‘ Hallelujah!’ and asking his congregation, ‘ Can ye not respond 
to the joyful sound?’ During their hallelujahs, the perplexed gentleman 
recovered himself. Another resorted to the expedient of reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer, at which it is customary for the congregation to rise; during 
the rising, repetition, and sitting down, time was gained for the scat- 
tered thoughts to be collected, or fresh ones to be acquired.” 

As a history of preachers and preaching, the space to which Mr. 
Christmas has contined himself 1s much too limited. Any one of 
the broad divisions of his subject—Fathers, schoclmen, the me- 
diwval preachers, or those of the Reformation, or the great Angli- 


| 


ean divines of the seventeenth century, would each require a | 


small volume to be properly exhibited. 


Considered as notices, | 


we think they might have been done with more of thorough | 


and more striking specimens selected. We will not un- 
been gotten from the Fathers; but better passages certainly 

ight; and the same remark applies more or less to all the 
divines up to this century. Of contemporary preachers and speci- 
mens, there is no lack. ‘The quotations from Irving are nearly 
as long as those from all the Fathers put together. Maurice anc 
Kingsley are but slightly noticed. The late Mr. Robertson of 
Brig ton, whom we consider to have been one of the most ef- 
fective preachers that ever entered a pulpit, is only passingly men- 
tioned, while Mr. Willmott, a pleasant critic and an agreeable 
describer of country life, and Dr. Croly, a kind of * Dizzy ” in 
divinity, so far as regards rhetoric, and Mr. Bellew, are exhibited 
as the lights of the church. ‘The last especially figures as one of 
the greatest pulpit orators in the picturesque style that ever lived. 

** He never throws away a word, never introduces « coarse or inelegant 
expression, never dwells sufticiently on minute details so as to mar the effect 
ofthe whole. He paints with the hand of a master, sometimes with ell the 
ethercal beauty of a Raffaele, sometimes with the luxurious splendour of @ 
Titian, sometimes with the wild and savage grandeur of a Salvator, and 
sometimes with all the picturesque gloom of a Rembrandt, Wis matter gains 
by his manner, for no preacher of our time has greater oratorical gifts by 
nature; and no man has taken more pains to improve and 
them.” 


THE SEARCH 
EXPEDITION,* 
Any opinion as to a further search for Sir John Franklin’s expe- 
dition will be determined by the nature of men’s minds. That 
there exists the slightest chance of finding one of the crew alive, 
can, we think, only be entertained by zealots like our author, 
who seems to conceive that ‘ all” have not perished, but that 
some “may yet live harboured by the wild Esquimaux, or self- 
sustained.” It is, however, a reasonable wish to discover if pos- 
sible the remains of the vessels; to fix the exact spot where they 
were abandoned (for we conceive the facts of M‘Clure’s voyage 
retty well indicate the cause and character of the catastrophe) ; 
to gratify the natural feeling of mankind by clearing up the mys- 
tery, and to endeavour to learn from any documents that remain, 
the features of the voyage, the extent of the sufferings undergone 
by the crew, and the reasons which led to their final determina- 
tion. Those who hold that the spirit of our nautical enterprise 
should be upheld at any cost will not attach much weight to the 
objection of expense. Those who sce how life is daily sacrificed 
in the discharge of common duties, and how often it is risked for 
the most trivial purposes, or no purpose at all, and who further 
conceive that our national character and extensive dominions can 
only be ‘upheld by the best Englishmen being ready at any mo- 
ment to put their lives behind them for a national object, will not 
think the risk to the seamen’s lives a valid reason against another 
Arctic expedition. 
the practical mind as an argument against further “ trouble” 
in the business that there is not now the slightest prospect of 
saving a single life, that the honour of the country has been up- 
held by the number of searching expeditions that were sent out 
in all directions while a shadow of hope remained, and lastly by 
the great uncertainty not to say improbability of success. This 
all but hopelessness is the great argument against what may per- 
haps be called merely curious exploration. It may be that we 
have better indications of the probable whereabouts than we had 
at starting. The traces of Franklin at Beechey Island, (in nearly 


MR. BROWN ON FOR FRANKLIN’S 


| necessity of the scarch. 


iltivate | 





At the same time it may be fairly alleged by | 


75 degrees of north latitude and about 92 of west longitude,) fix | 


the limitation of the search to the eastward; the discovery of 
the relics of the expedition show that we must look to the south 
of Beechey Island for further traces; in other words, that the 


' necting the novel interest with them and their lady loves. 


most probable scarching ground lies between 68 and 75 degrees | 


of north latitude, and 92 and 115 of west longitude, the last 
being about the line of Collinson’s and Rae’s exploration. Large 


— of this space, however, have been examined, so far as | 


an power cou 
for the simple reason that Franklin’s leading orders pointed to 
that quarter. The later expeditions towards the north in the di- 


! 


* The North-West Passage, and the Plans for the Search of Sir John Franklin, | 


A Review, Published by Stanford. 


By John Brown, F.R.G.S., &e, &e. 


| 


P> | is obvious. 
Sertake that better examples of vital religion could not have | al . 


d accomplish it at that partienlar season, and | Published by Routledge and Co. 


really works of addition, because those in the more likely line had 
not succeeded. Still the difficulties in those Arctic expeditions 
are so great, especially from ice, and the weather in its varioug 
forms—-heat, cold, snow, fog, that no certainty exists in reachi 

a fixed place in a given year. To find something when you do 
not know where to look for it, is a matter of accident or luck ig 
those regions. A badly-appointed vessel or party might stumble 
upon a discovery, which half-a-dozen of the most qualified expe- 
ditions might miss. 

The precise object of Mr. Brown in publishing this ample vo- 
lume, Zhe North- West Passage, is not very distinctly stated; but 
he seems to desire that a further expedition should be undertaken 
in compliance with a theory of his own. This is, that the im 
fectly explored indentation of the southern coast of Melville’s or 
Parry’s Sound, lying in its broadest part between Cape Dundag 
west longitude 100, and Point Willoughby about 112 west, and 
in a north latitude of 73 and 74 degrees, is not a gulf, but a strait 
leading in a south-easterly direction to King William’s Island, 
and the coast of North America, where the relics of the expedition 
where found by Dr, Rae. Mr. Brown assumes that Franklin had 
got as far westward through Melville’s or Parry’s Sound as this 
indentation, and then either sailed or drifted down the assumed 
strait, where he had to abandon his vessels, &c. The conclusion 
An expedition should be sent to explore this strait; 
and either in a national or a geographical point of view there is 
no objection to it, except the extreme uncertainty of reaching 
even the starting-point. 

This pet idea of Mr. Brown is frequently recurred to throughout 
the volume in an imperfect, unskilful, and therefore tedious way, 
But though he rides his hobby, he does not ride it continuously 
through more than four hundred closely-printed pages. The 
larger part of the book consists—not of a history of the expedi- 
tions in search of 'ranklin, which would be a useful work, but of 
an account of them, jumbled up with critical remarks, and inter- 
larded with notices of all the schemes brought forward during each 
different year from the time the publie mind became alive to the 
In a eritico-moral point of view this is 
badly done, for nearly everybody is found to be wrong except Mr. 
Brown. Ina literary sense the book is extremely poor. A great 
subject—for such the searching expeditions really are, either in @ 
national, a nautical, or a geographical point of view, is overlaid 
so as to become unreadable; and an idea which we think on the 
whole probable, is made to suffer from the feeble, bald, disjointed 
way, in which it is put forward. 

NEW NOVELS,* 

Tux interest attaching to the name of the conqueror of Seinde 
has led to the publication of the historical romance, which he 
composed some twenty years ago, on the life of Harold and of 
“ William the Conqueror.” It was written during a period of 
leisure or more truly of retirement from public employment after 
his quarrel with Sir Frederick Adam. If not offered for publica- 
tion to more than one bookseller, it was submitted to the late Mr. 
Colburn, from whom, says the editor Sir William, there was 
“much trouble” in getting it back. During this time of deten- 
tion it would appear that the manuscript was read by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, and that he ‘‘ gave an opinion to Colburn on its 
merit—a favourable opinion—seems certain.” The editor alsa 
says that “‘ some resemblance will be found in parts to Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton’s romance of Harold, especially the creation 
of the Vala. But Sir C. Napicr’s work was composed years before 
Sir Edward’s was published. It was originally called ‘ Harold’ 
also.” 

The interest of the reader for the author will not be altogether 
disappointed in the book. It cannot indeed be called a work of 
high art; for though Sir Charles —_— to have read up for the 
occasion, acquainting himself with the biography of William, and 
the contemporary history of Europe so far as relates to Normandy 
and England, as well as with the more obvious peculiarities of the 
age, he wants the delicate faculty of painting manners, and is 
prone to exaggerate the more obvious traits, almost into the melo- 
dramatic. This turn for making the most of things, which is 
visible in all the writings of all the Napiers, leads to overdoing 
particular scenes or situations. But there is the Napier vigour 
throughout ; the art may be little, the taste not always of the 
best, but we have the work of a man who conceives boldly and 
distinctly, and expresses his conceptions vividly. Noris there any 
lack of the elements of romance; strongly marked characters, 
striking incidents, and movement if it be not always critical ac- 
tion, will be found in William the Conqueror ; and indicate that 
Charles the Conqueror might have done something in romance, 
though his genius no doubt was more adapted to reality, One 
peculiarity is worth noting. There seems more of genuine histo- 
rical romance in the book than is usual, caused by giving promi- 
nence to the personal fortunes of William and Harold, and a 
The 
title indicates the hero and William is the leading personage, 
Harold and his connexions being in a certain sense subordinate to 

® William the Conqueror. An Historical Romance. By General Sir Charles Nae 
pier, G.C.B., &e. &e. Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier, K.C.B., Editor. 
By the Author 
Published 
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those of the Conqueror, though the saddest and most mournful in- 
terest gathers round the great Saxon. Pathos, however, is not 
the forte of the author. ane ; 

The biographer of Sir Charles Napicr omitted some letters in 
the “Memoir” on account of the teo great predominance of Rabe- 
[ais’ vein. It was on more than one kind of theme that the sa- 
tirist and jester were conspicuous in Sir Charles, He would pause 
in his extremest anger to crack a joke if it came in his way. This 
bitter-sweet tendency is visible in his fiction. The introductory 


aecount of the manner in which the editor got possession of the | 


MS. is only redeemed by jocularity from stale commonplace ; but 
Peter Grievous is amusing from hi. hits at the Horse Guards and 
other matters. ‘The story is told in the autobiographical form by 
a centegenarian knight who knew William as a boy, was present 
at the battle of Hastings, and sits down half a century after the 
event to dictate his reminiscences from thc boyhood of Duke Wil- 
liam to the battle of Hastings, with which action the romance 
closes. This scheme produces formal incongruities enough, but it 
offers opportunities for prow and satirical remark. Sovereign 
and Papal polities, the lay and clerical opinions of the times, and 
a good many of its practices in peace and war, are commented upon 
by the old knight, while the translator drops in a contrastive re- 
mark, not always favourable to the present day. 

*¢The moment Duke Robert was dead, the great barons, who had sworn 
fealty to the young Duke William, began to strengthen their castles, and 
sallied forth to ravage the country around, and replenish their provisions, 
that their strong places might be prepared to stand sieges. These provisions 
they took from the poor without giving remuneration; and they committed 
those excesses which the nobles of all countries u ually do; for how ean 
they otherwise maintain their state and dignity? God has decreed that 
there shall be poor and rich; and how can some be rich unless they take 
from the many poor? It is often distressing to see these ravages, but so natur 
has decreed that it should be, and the order of nobility must be maintained, 
boy Wace, or the bonds of soviety would be dissolved, and all thrown into 
confusion. 

** But there should be order in 
should have his due from lis feudatorics: 
and the vavasours from their franklins, as the Saxons call them; and these 
again, aided by their superiors, take from the land whatever the land can 
be made to produc e by the labour of the lowest class, who, being naturally 
immoral, idle, and disobedient, must be compelled by wholesome coercion t 
cultivate the earth diligently; 1 i 
trom their chiefs. No true knight would starve his serf, 
to food, lodging, clothing, and protection from his lord, 
labour.’ 

**Here the translator cannot but notice the barbarism of ancient times, 
where the good knight so amusingly talks of feeding, clothing, and lodging 
the labouring man! What a pity he did not live in our times, to learn that 
the poor ought to be ‘thrown upon their own resources.’ ”’ 

The editor tells us that “it is not a little remarkable that most 
of the rules for good government so pointed at [in the book] 
where afterwards realized by the author in Seinde.” These, on 
the treatment of rich and poor, we imagine are some of them. 
Duke William is the speaker after reseuing his future wife Ma- 
tilda from the Count of Anjou. 

** So much for the gratitude of nobles. Now here the whole of the poor 
eo pour forth from their city to welcome Matilda, who is loved for 

er kindness ; and they seem also to have felt anxiously for their earl, who 
is reputed to be just and good ; yet I have scen in all this crowd, but few of 
the rich and noble—mind that, Taillefer. 
ciently chastised by their poverty, and a sovereign’s whole mind should be 
applicd to relieve and protect them ; their gratitude and support is certain, 
because they must always have so many despots to torment them, that it is 
their nature, as men, to cling steadily to the most powerful while they are 
sure of his will and power to protect them. 

“On the other hand, we see that nobles are generally bad; the rich 
have seldom any feelings of kindness, but have strong feelings of fear, and 
must be kept in awe with an iron-handed rule, A sovereign should treat 
the rich with reserve, watehfulness, and rigour ; and take every opportu- 
nity of striking at their purses. Let him make them poor, and he will 
make them grateful. Exalt the poor and abase the rich; the nearer you 
can bring them toa level the more casily can they be ruled: for it is clear 
that the more equally a pair of scales is balanced, the less is the weight re- 
quired to give the preponderance to either side. 

* Put down the rieh villains in Normandy with a strong hand I will—or 
they shall put me down! For, by the holy saints, I will not endure that 
the ducal crown and glaive be a mockery and a bauble, like a jester’s eap 
and wooden sword. 1 have this day seen that the poor people are the real 
strength and best allies of a sovereign ; and from this day let the Norman 
nobles look to it, for either they or I shall go down!” 


such doings. The feudal chict 
ud they from their vavasours, 
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who has a right 
in exchange for 











The author of Mary Powell has not attained her usual suecess 
in The Ladies of Berer Hollow, And the cause is the same which 
induces failure in fiction among so many other writers of elegant 
minds and literary cultnre—a want of story. In the present tale 
there is very nice observation of ‘‘ English country life” ina se- 
eluded district, and an equally nice delineation of various persons 
formed in it. There is abundance of delicate word-painting ; 
the subjects being domestic interiors and country landscapes of 
rather an everyday cast, and deriving their character from their 
peculiarity. But there is no story. Certain people marry or ar 
in the course of marrying at the termination, but their loves are 
not very prominent, their difficultics of the very mildest kind ; 
and these arise from doubt and apprehension rather than any ex- 
ternal obstacle to be overcome. ‘The longest and most elaborated 
incident in the piece, is a coolness nearly ending in estrangement, 


effected between two elderly maiden sisters by a mischief-making | 
we erly maid . ? king | hardly looked up as the gentlemen entered the room. 


widow. 

Although fiction must primarily rest upon a story, still a 
powerful or attractive novel may be produced by a succession 
even of ill-connected scenes, or of simple discussions in the form 
of dialogues and occurrences, if the subjects have a eurrent at- 
traction or are important in themselyes—in short if they appeal to 
our curiosity or impart information. Neither of these points are 
achieved in Berer Hollow to any extent. The dialogues are 


ceiving, however, due food and raiment | 
| upon the succession to a property, which as times go was worth 


certainly natural; but the subjects are general!y common place, 
and the matter trivial—the sort of conversation that bores you im 
real life and makes you wonder how the speakers con feel any in- 
terest in what they are saying. Parts may hay. broader traits, 
involving development of character, or pointing somc moral lesson 
of daily life. There is also much nicety of observation, so happily 
expressed as to amount to what we have called word-painting, 
Here is an example on so simple a matter as an autumnal evening- 
walk homeward. 

**Meanwhile, her own footsteps over the spongy heath were as light and 
springing as those of a Highlander. Now and then, in her endeavours te 
reach home more quickly by cutting across the common than by pursuing 
the devious sandy road, the uncertain light betrayed her into stepping inte 
a rabbit-hole or tuft of prickly furze, or slipping down a bank of loose 
Now and then, sounds and glimpses of animal life, such as had never been 
noted by her in broad daylight, struck her eye and ear with something 
wild, mysterious, and interesting. Now it was a stoat or weasel crossing 


| path ; now, a grey rabbit; now, the squeak of a shrew-mouse, the call of 


| tions, 


some unknown bird, the rustle of some unseen wing. The short, sh 
bark of a distant dog, the whistle of his master, the gradual forcing i 
into light of some evening star, the sudden blazing up of some remote bon- 
fire of weeds, the kindling a candle in some cottage across the heath with 
door set ajar that its ‘long levelled rule of streaming light’ might guide 
the goodman to his home—each and all of these accessories of an autumnal 
evening walk across a wild common, had their intense charm for Rhoda,” 


‘* Double, double, toil, and trouble,” seems to be the prineiple 
of composition in The Heirs of Cheveleigh, Mr. Gervaise Abbott 
might be called a vigorous writer, if vigour consists in exaggerat- 
ing the sayings and doings of common life ; straining up the ro- 
nantic into the improbable, if, not impossible ; ant exhibiting 
common though grave or sad events in the manner of prose run 
mad, 

** Sense, speech, and measure, living tongues, and dead, 

Let all give way, and Morris may be read.”’ 
To readers ignorant of the manners of society, the practice of af- 
fairs, and the probabilities of life, and possessing a fiking for writ- 
ing above the theme, Zhe Heirs of Chereleigh will not be devoid 
of attraction. It has variety of fortune, events both striking and 
startling, if not very new or likely, and a style of narration that 
cannot at all events be termed flat. 

As the experienced might divine from the title, the story turns 
trying for; ‘ the rent-roll of Cheveleigh showed an annual result 
of some twenty thousand pounds and upwards; besides this there 
were estates of some value in Wales; and common gossip capped 
these desirable conditions with an extravagant income from the 
funds.”’ The true male heir dies, having been thrust into the 
water by—but never mind ; another but unknown male heir, after 
acting the part of a deus ex machind, dies too, or more exactly, is 
killed ; the heiress is the subject of villainous plots and persecu- 
The general ideas of the contest for the above-mentioned 
property, and the crossings of love, are not very new. They ral 
sess a sort of novelty—-or incongruity rather,—owing to the o 


| novelists originally deriving their incidents from reality, and so 


Those who are poor are sufli- | 


having a consistency, which is lost when applied to other times, and 
a widely different state of society. 

Some things, however, are clearly novel, and one is the death 
of the principal villain. This man is a solicitor who has marri 
the widow of Mr. Cheveleigh (whom his professional arts have 


| contributed to embarrass) his object being to get possession of the 


estates. This can be managed after failure of heirs male, by 
getting rid of the heroine Luey Cheveleigh, or at least preventing 
her marriage. To accomplish this the scene is changed to Ger- 
many; Luey is reported mad and nearly driven so; a castle is 
taken in which to immure her ; this place had formerly been the 
abode of banditti, who improved the vaults into a labyrinth; and 
here Mr. Rutter loses himself when diflicultics are thickening 
round him, The readers of Voltaire on the probable and the 
unbelievable in history, will remember the scorn with which he 
treats the story of the bishop devoured by rats; yet this is the 
fate reserved by Mr, Gervyaise Abbott for his villainous attorney- 
at-law. 





There is matter for a fair novel of the second-rate kind in Bas- 
ton and its Inhabitants. The description of what the writer does 
know—the small people of a country town with their silly 
liarities and petty jealousies—is indeed somewhat flat ; but then the 
characters and manners of “ the quality ” with which L. E. does not 
scem to be very familiar atone for it in effect, by sometimes pass- 
ing inte farce, at others into a species of genteel comedy, founded 
upon the received ideas of the heartlessness of the aristoeracy, 
Here is an example where Lady Hyacinthe Fitzgerald has been 
driven to elope with a man she cares nothing for, because her 
parents are bent on forcing her into a match with an old lord, 
However, she has been rescued by a relation, Frank Lysaght, and 
carried to his father’s. As a matter of course father and son go 


| to Lord Fitzgerald’s to announce the news. 


‘Lady Fitz-Gerald was reclining in a comfortable arm-chair, negli- 
gently and becomingly attired, in a loose quilted silk dressing-gown, 
a little cap of the finest lace at the baek of her head. 

“She was sipping a cup of chocolate in a lazy, dawdling manner, and 


‘**Ah, Walter! how d’ye do?}—glad to see you,’ she began, in a soft, 
languid voice, ‘So that tiresome girl of mine has turned “p at your house 
at last? How she ever got there, I can’t conceive; for I have just re- 
ceived, through Lord Coleraine, a note she wrote to her Easton friend—the 
girl who lives at Richmond, you know. She says in that she is at Folke~ 
stone, with a horrid Captain’ Luxmoor. It is one of the most disgraceful 
stories I ever heard, and has made us quite ill, Fortunately, Frank's little 
note, saying ‘Tiney was safe at her aunt’s house, reached us before the other 
one, or L should have gone quite distracted. [am quite knocked up, as it 
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is. Dear! dear! what a dreadful responsibility it is to have daughters ! 
You are =T fortunate in having only a son, Sir Walter.’ ree 

«But I hope to have a daughter before long, eh, Frank?’ suid Sir 
Walter, winking at Frank, and trying to look knowing. ; 

“¢Ah! a daughter-in-law. But that is quite a different thing,’ said 
Lady Fitz-Gerald. ‘Unmarried daughters are so dreadfully troublesome, 
Mine quite wear my heart out, I’m sure. Poor Fitz-Gerald is laid up with 
a fit of the gout, entirely brought on by this worry. What on earth we are 
to do with that girl, I cannot imagine! Such an example to her sisters! 
I don’t like to have her at home; and as for her marrying now, it is out of 
the question. Ofcourse, we never could listen to Captain Luxmoor for a 
moment ; and as the story must be known all over London by this time, it 
is quite impossible that Lord Augustus Wyon will think of her again. 
wonder whether we could get your sister Dulcie to take her in, Walter, 
till all this blows over? I really cannot bring myself to see her at present ; 
and how I am to get over the disgrace of hearing it all talked about, I can’t 
think. What has become of that dreadful man, too? Surely he is not still 
with her.’”’ 

There are several similar pictures of high life, taken from books 
or the stage, such truth as they possess being second-hand, and 
rather belonging to a past generation. There are also scenes of 
emotion and suspense in middle-class life, but with little ne 
of —y upon them. Then there are three love stories, an 
though these are not very naturally managed, still there are three 
stories, and if they are not told rapidly, the single volume to 
which L. E. is confined, gets them along quickly ; and that in 
these days of tediousness is something. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The Oxonian in Thelemarken ; or Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway 
in the Summers of 1856 and 1857. With Glances at the Legendary Lore of 
that district. By the Reverend Frederick Metcalfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, Author of ** The Oxonian in Norway.” In two volumes. 

William the Conqueror. An Historical Romance. By General Sir Charles 
Napier, G.C.B., &c. Posthumous Work. Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Napier, K.C.B., Editor. 

A Contribution to Medical Literature. By J. Rutherford Russell, M.D., 
x to the London Homeopathic Hospital, &c. ; Author ofa ‘‘ Treatise 
on Epidemic Cholera,” &c. 

The Confessions of a Catholic Priest. 

Millicent ; or Our English Homes of the Present Day. By A. V. Beresford. 
In two volumes, 

The House of Camelot, A Tale of the Olden Time. By Mary Linwood. In 
two volumes. 

Ez Oriente. Sonnets on the Indian Rebellion. 


Principles of Social Science. By H. C. Carey. In three volumes. 
Vol. I.—Mr. Carey has been known for more than twenty years as an 
American Political. Economist of much pretentiousness, some shrewdness, 
@ considerable acquaintance with facts both historical and statistical, and 
the large ambition of destroying existing economical science, and found- 
ing a new one. His apprehension, however, is not equal to the extent of 
his reading; he excels in what the players call “‘ making points” rather 
than in a general and comprehensive sound of view ; and though we 
do not know that he loves paradox for its own sake, his ideas are often 

xical enough; while whether true or false they are generally 
clothed in an exuberance of words. 

“ The Principles of Social Science” is, in fact, a collection of Mr. 
Carey’s various treatises, with some new expositions. The old and new 
matter has been subjected to an arrangement, which Mr. Carey thinks 
will present his discoveries in more regular sequence, the latest in point 
of composition being the first in point of place—‘ thus proving the truth 
of the idea that fundamental principles are always last to be discovered.” 
Another reason seems to be that the distinguished French expositionist 
Bastiat, has really been shining at Mr. Carey’s expense; and readers 
are warned against looking upon our American as a = seen By when the 
case is reversed. ‘“‘ Finding here a repetition of what they had read 
elsewhere, and given without acknowledgment, those persons would 
most naturally be disposed to suspect the present author of having 
wrongfully appropriated the property of another, when in point of fact 

was himself the real owner.” The collection will form a handsome 
edition, the volume before us doing credit to the printers of Philadelphia. 


The People in Church ; their Rights and Duties in connexion with the 
Poetry and Music of the Book of ho Prayer. By Josiah Pittman, 
Chapel-master and Organist to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn. 
—An essay on a variety of matters connected with Christian Church- 
worship, the two most prominent subjects being an antiquarian inquiry 
as to the manner in which public worship has been conducted since the 
time of Moses, and the peculiar mode which the nature of that worship 
obviously requires without reference to authority. From both grounds 
of investigation, Mr. Pittman arrives at the conclusion that a large por- 
tion of the Church-service should be sung, or at least intoned by the 
congregation. There is also an elocutionary discussion, Mr. Pittman 
conceiving that several people cannot properly speak the same words to- 
gether. ey are baffled by the laws of rhythm. 


. Preaching, Prosing, and Puseyism, with other Peas of the Pod. By 
Feltham Burghley, Author of ‘Sir Edwin Gilderoy,” &c.—A smartly 
written skit, if it be not something more, on the different religious par- 
ties, with sketches mostly very thinly disguised of particular od onl 
and churches. There is no mistaking St. Barbarous and St. Benights. 
This is Mr. De Diddle the preacher at the former. 

**A saintly man his countenance bespeaks him; his face is broad, and 
has a placid, undefined expression, indicative of a somewhat lymphatic 
temperament; the red that should be on his cheek has gone into his hair ; 
his complexion is of yellow soap; his forehead is broad but rounded off 
suddenly at the sides, so that the centre appears elevated, though it is low ; 
and the profile of the skull resembles half of an ostrich egg; the nose arch- 
ing but still not pronounced ; the chin slightly crescented and rendered 
too long for the nose, by a too long and flaccid upper lip ; the eyes protube- 
rant and very fleshy in the lids, so that when reading the face appears som- 
nolent; the eye when raised resembles that of a stale codfish, but it ex- 
ga a quiet self-possessed sanctity and an imperturbable demureness. 

he whole mask is composed to a modest austerity; but there is a super- 
fluity of sensual, flabby flesh, that did not come of penance. Yet that is 
what the sermon is about.’ 

' The Art of Extempore Speaking. By M. Bautain, Vicar-General and 
Professor at the Sorbonne, &c. ‘Translated from the French.—A useful 














book to the student of public speaking or to the critical inquirer into 
mental phenomena; perhaps more useful to the latter than the former, 
The treatise is less an “ art” of speaking than an essay upon the sub- 
ject, and the “ extempore” only means speaking without the aid of a 
written copy ornotes. To make a speech off-hand without studying the 
question, sketching the plan, and preparing a considerable part of the 
matter or arguments, though, in the author’s opinion, possible to certain 
persons, would only end in mere verbiage, tickling the ear pleasan| 
perhaps, but leaving no impression on the mind. In M. Bautain’s idea 
the faculty of extempore speaking is a natural gift which can be culti- 
vated but not acquired; though the forms of an oration may be readily 
mastered, the materials for speaking laid up, and a facility of utterance 
in the case of most people attained by practice. 

A Handy Book onthe Law of Bills, Cheques, Notes, and I. 0. U's. By 
John Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, 
—A shilling brochure giving a condensed and popular view of the law 
relating to the subjects of the title. 





The only reprints of any importance, in the sense of novelty to the 
public, are rather new books than new editions, The Marquis of Kil- 
dare’s History “ of the Earls of Kildare,” though > “ third 
edition,” is only now addressed to the world, having hitherto been print- 
ed for private circulation. The rather notorious Henry Wikoff’s “ New 
Yorker in the Foreign Office” has already, if we understand the intro- 
duction rightly, appeared in America. It is therefore difficult to appre- 
ciate the force of the offer held out to Lord Clarendon, that he (Wikoff) 
would “‘ suppress” the book, which offer his lordship on the 9th Janu- 
ary last somewhat slightingly put aside. 

The Earls of Kildare, and their Ancestors: from 1057 to 1773. By the Mar- 
quis of Kildare, Third edition. 

A New Yorker in the Foreign Office, and his Adventures in Paris. By Henry 
Wikoff, Author of “ A Visit to Prince Louis Napoleon at Ham,” &c. 

On the Causes of Idiocy ; being the Supplement to a Report by Dr. 8. G. Howe 
and the other C issi 's appointed by the Governor of Massachusetts to 
inquire into the Condition of the Idiots of the Commonwealth, dated Febru- 
ary 26, 1848. With an Appendix. 

A Revised Manual of Family Prayers, partly after Charles James Bloomfield, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. (Reédited by a Clergyman.) 

















{ Want of space compels the postponement of our Concluding Notice on the 
Royal Academy.) 
BIRTHS, 

On the Ist June, in Sloane Street, Viscountess Bury, of a son. 

On the 13th, at the Rectory, North Kilworth, the Wife of the Rev. Charles Bel- 
grave, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Drayton Villa, Leamington, the Wife of Colonel William Henry 
Vicars, of a son. 

On the l4th, at Windsor, the Hon. Mrs. George Cadogan, of a daughter, stillborn, 

On the l4th, at Wigston Hall, near Leicester, the Wife of the Rev, J. 8. Padley, 
M.A., of a son. 

& the 15th, at Hafod, Carnarvonshire, the Wife of J. P. Hamer, Esq., of a son 
and heir, 

On the Lith, at the Dowager Lady Wenlock’s, Berkeley Square, the Hon. Mrs, 
James Stuart Wortley, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 6th May, at Nuwara Ellja, Ceylon, Major G. A. Milman, R.A., you t 
son of the late Sir W. Milman, Bart., to Frances Edith Chapman, second daughter 
of the Bishop of Colombo, 

On the 20th, at St. John’s, Barbadoes, Captain Dugald Stewart Miller, 67th 
Regiment, D. A. Quartermaster-General, eldest son of Dr. Miller, of Exeter, to 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Sir Bowcher Clarke, Knt., Chief Justice of that island, 

On the 9th June, at St. Saviour’s, Chelsea, John Rutherford, Esq., of Hackney, 
to Louisa Catherine, eldest daughter of L. 8. Lyne, Esq., the Comptroller-General 
of Inland Revenue. 

On the 10th, at Prestbury, Gloucestershire, the Rev. E. J. Owen, second son of 
E. H. Owen, of the Lodge, near Ludlow, to Mary Anne, youngest daughter of 
Major-General Taylor, of Prestbury Lodge, and Colonel of the 59th Foot. 

On the I2th, at St. Gabriel’s Church, Pimlico, John Bradford Cherriman, Esq., 
M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy, University College, Toronto, and late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Julia, youngest daughter of Edmund 
Malone, Esq., of the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth. 

DEATHS. 

On the 6th June, at Millport, Isle of Cumbrae, N.B., the Hon. Janet Sempill ; 
in her 90th year, 

On the 7th, at Burton Rectory, Mary Catherine, relict of the late Rev. John 
Brigstocke, and daughter of the late Sir William De Crespigny, Bart. 

On the 8th, at Hertford, Michael Gibbs, Esq., late Alderman of London ; in hie 
78th year. 

On the l0th, in Dean Street, Soho Square, Robert Brown, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Keeper of the Rotanical Collections in the British Museum, Foreign Associate of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Institute of France, and formerly President of the Lin- 
nean Society; in his 85th year. 

On the l!th, in Besborough Street, George Kennet Pollock, second son of the 
late Sir David Pollock, Lord Chief Justice of Bombay ; in his 47th year. 

On the 11th, in Belmont Terrace, Stoke Newington Green, Mrs. Juletta Hony- 
church, relict of the late Mr. Richard Honychurch, builder, of Great Leonard 
Street, Finsbury; in her 92d year. ' 

On the llth, at Colne House, Cromer, Sir Edward North Buxton, Bart., M.P. ; 
in his 45th year. 

On the 12th, at Kensington Gravel Pits, William Horsley, Mus. Bac, Oxon ; in 
his 84th year. 

On the 13th, at Clifton, near Bristol, Gen. Sir Thomas Hawker, Colonel of the 
6th Dragoon Guards (Carabineers) ; in his 81st year. e 

On the 15th, at North Repps Hall, Cromer, Richenda, wife of Captain Hamond, 
and sister of the late Sir Edward N. Buxton, Bart. 

On the 16th, in Myddelton Square, the Rev. Jabez Bunting, D.D.; in his 80th 
year. 

” On the 16th, at Tunbridge Wells, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles Ogle, Bart. ; 
in his 83d year, 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 15. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, June 15.—Caralry—Royal Regt. of Horse Guards— 
Cornet F. G. A. Fuller to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Williams, promoted. 

4th Drag. Guards—Capt. J. E. Brodhurst, from the 40th Foot, to be Capt. paying 
the difference, vice Shawe, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

9th Light Drags.—Capt. C. C. Brooke, from the Royal London Militia, to be 
Riding-Master. 

10th Light Drags.—To be Lieuts. by purchase—Cornet E. L. Lovell, vice Mayne, 
promoted ; Cornet Lord Ralph D. Kerr. 

17th Lancers—Troop Serg.-Major G. Pumfrett to be Riding-Master. 

Military Train—Major H. R. Browne to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice 
G. Robeson, who retires ; Gapt. G. Cooper to be Major, by purchase, vice Browne; 
Ensign B. H. Burke to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Murphy, appointed to the 
Sth Light Drags. 

Infantry—4th Regt. of Foot—To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensign_ A. C. 
Twentyman ; Ensign F. Rynd. 

5th Foot—W. F. Longbourne, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

9th Foot—Capt. G. Spaight, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. 

10th Foot—Lieut. J. E. Whaite to be Capt. without purchase. 

1lth Foot—Capt. R. V. Dickens, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. ; Lieut. W. H. 
Clarkson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Boyd, who retires; Ensign W. T. Corrie to 
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be Lieut. by purchase, vice Clarkson ; Quartermaster D. Simpson to be Paymaster, 
Boyd, who retires upon half-pay. : . 

14th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensigns S. W atson, G. L. 
Bryce, J. Wilson. Lieut. H. W. Heaton to be Instructor of Musketry, in suc- 
cession to Lieut. Costin, appointed Adjt. “ 3 

15th Foot—Lieut. J. Smyth to be Capt. by purchase, vice Butler, who retires ; 
Lieut; R. H. Fry to be Capt. by purchase, vice Synge, promoted in the Ist West 
India Regt.; Ensign A. W intle to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Smyth. i 

17th Foot —To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign T. R. Hunt, vice 
J. Lee, appointed to the 100th Regt. ; Ensign D. F. Allen, 5 

19th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensigns G. D. Harris, T. D 
Rew, W. R. Islis, R. H. Hackett. 

'h Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensigns 8. Egan, R. Blount, 
T. H. Hoblyn, C. K. Chatfield. W. W. Goodrich, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, in succession to Lieut. Rochfort, promoted. A. B. de Lasalle, Esq. formerly 
Paymaster in the British German Legion, to be Paymaster. 

Zist Foot—Lieut. A. Cassidy, from the 78th Foot, to be Capt. without pur- 
chase. Tobe Lieutenants, without purchase— Ensigns G. W. Furlong, E. T. Bain- 
bridge, F. W. Hamilton, J i Patrickson, E. W. Pearman, R. B. Gaskell. 

22d Foot—Lieut. H. A. Norris, from 73d Foot, to be Capt. without purchase ; 
Lieut. G. Collins, from half-pay 4th Fvot, to be Lieut. vice H. A, M. Deane, who 
exohanges; Ensign T. G Gilling, from the 48th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Collins, who retires; F. Trotter, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Holy- 
oake, promoted. — in . , oe 

24th Foot— Ensign W. W. Goodrich, from the 20th Foot, to be Ensign. 
Christian names of Ensign Henmessy are Alexander Carden. 

7th Foot—Brevet-Major E. D. Atkinson to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Lewis, who retires upon full-pay 








vice 
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39th Foot—Ensign F. Trotter, from the 22d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Gosselin, | 


appointed to the 23d Foot. 

40th Foot—Capt. C. F. 
hurst, who exchanges. 

4lst Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—T. P. A. Bracken, Gent. vice 
Jemmett, promoted in the 15th Foot; J. Caulfield, Gent. vice Reyne, promoted in 
the 16th Foot. 

7th Foot —Lieut. J. A. Bloomfield to be Capt. by purchase, viee Lowry, who 
retires; Ensign J. Stanley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bloomfield, 

§2d Foot—Lieut. T. A. Julian to be Adjt. vice Stopford, who resigns the Adju- 

tancy only. 

60th Foot—To be Lieutenants, by purchase—Ensigns A. H, Woodgate, vice 
M‘Gill, promoted ; W. H. Moseley, vice Sewell, who has retired ; W. 
vice Denny, who retires. 

6lst Foot—C. H. Atkinson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Boileau, prom. 

G6ith Foot—Lieut. H. E. Couper, from the 82d Foot, tobe Lieut. vice Dickens, 
promoted without purchase to an unattached company. 

67th Foot—Capt. J. S. Howard, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice D. Thomp- 
son, seconded, being appointed Capt.-Instruetor of Musketry at Hythe; Lieut. 
A. H. Coney to be Capt. by purchase, vice Howard, who retires ; Ensign G. M. 
Cardew to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Coney. 

68th Foot—Lieut. 5. Grace to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wilkinson, who retires. 

73d Foot—Sergt. J. Kirk, from the Royal Marines, to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Bayley, promoted. 

7th Foot—Ensigu J. Streets to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Faithfull, dec. 

86th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Sawyers, M.D. from the 24th Foot, to be Surg. vice 
Stack, killed in action. 

95th Foot—Lieut. R. Wield to be Capt. without purchase, vice Bazalgette, 
killed in action ; Ensign R. Macnee to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Wield. 

100th Foot—The transfer of the undermentioned officers, as stated in the Gazette 
of the Ist of June 1858, has been cancelled —Lieuts. C. F. Grant, from the 62d 
Foot, C. J. Hampton, from the 56th Foot. 

Rifle Brigade—To be Ensigt.s, without purchase —G. E. Boyle, Gent. vice Rams- 
bottom, promoted ; C. H. Turncr, Gent. vice Phillips, promoted. 

Ist West India Regiment—Capt. R. F. Synge, from the Lith Foot, tobe Major, by 
purchase, vice Chamberlayne, promoted in the 3d West India Regt 

24 West India Regiment—Lieut. R. 8. W. Jones to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Lake, appointed to the 100th Foot; Ensign C, E. Russell to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Jones. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—¥Fausign W. H. Surman to be Lieut. without pur. 

Gold Coast Artillery Corps—¥.. Uewctt, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice 
Clark, whose appointment, as stated in the Gazette of May 7, has been cancelled. 

Royal Malta Fencible Regiment—Ensign T. E. Bonavia to be Instructor of 
Musketry. 

Unattached.—Major and Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Villiers, of the 47th Foot, to have 
the substantive rank of Lieut.-Col. under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854. 

The undermentioned officers to have their brevet rank converted into substantive 
rank, under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854—Brevet-Major C. E. Mansfield, of 
the 33d Foot; Brevet-Major W. Warry, of the 3th Foot; Lieut. R. V. Dickens, 
from the 64th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Brevet.—The following promvtions to take place consequent upon the death of 
Major-General T. Falls, on the 26th May 1853—Major-Gen. Sir W. R. Mansfield, 
K.C.B. Chief of the Staff in the East Indies, promoted on the 18th May 1858, for 
distinguished service, to be placed on the permanent establishment of general offi- 
cers; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. C. Wise, upon half-pay as Major Unattached, to be Col. ; 
Brevet-Major J. Sampson, upon half-pay as Capt. 8th Garrison Battalion (Staff 
Officer of Pensioners), to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. H Reynolds, 58th Foot, to be Major. 

The undermentioned officers, having completed three years’ actual service in the 
rank of Lieut.-Cols. to be promoted to be Cols. in the Army, under the Royal war- 
rant of 6th Oct. 1851—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. E. C. Wilford, Chief Instructor of the 
School of Musketry, Hythe; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. D. Johnstone, C.B. 33d Foot; 
Capt. and Lieut.-Col. the Hon. A. EF. Hardinge, C.B. Coldstream Guards i 
Quartermaster-Gen. in Dublin; Major J. 0. Lewis, retired full-pay 37th Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army, the rank being honorary only. 

Memorandum.—Uer Majesty has been pleased to command that the two follow- 
ing officers be appointed additional members of the Council of Military Education— 
Brevet-Col. T. Elwyn, of the Royal Artillery; the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. Canon 
of Bristol. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 18. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, June 18.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Brevet-Col. E. C. 
Warde, C.B. to be Col. vice Fraser, who retires upon full-pay ; Capt. M. O. Nixon 
to be Lieut.-Col. vice Warde; Second Capt. and Brevet-Major J. E. Michell to be 
Capt. vice Nixon; Lieut. A. W. A. Ogilvie to be Second Capt. vice Dowse, who re- 
signs ; Lieut. R. H. Newbolt to be Second Capt. vice Michell. 

Infantry —19th Foot—The surname of the third Ensign, who was promoted to 
a Lieutenancy in the Gazette of the 15th inst. is Iles, not Islis, as then stated. 

49th Foot—The surname of the Ensign appointed in the Gazette of the 30th 
March 1856, is Dolmage, not Dalmage, as then stated. 

Brevet.—Col, W. Fraser, on the retired full-pay list of the Royal Artillery, to be 
Major-General, the rank being honorary only. 
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rade. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE lb. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Jacon Isaac px Joncr, Mark Lane, merchant. 

Bankrupts.—Rowrerr Cumnrrtanp, Addle Street, fancy-goods-manufacturer— 
Cuartes Garuicx, Guildford, ironmonger—Tnomas Rourr, Regent Street, piano- 
forte-manufacturer —Joun Cowkx, Neweastle-under-Lyme, travelling-draper — 
Grorcr Hvusbarp Riwuineron, Wymondham, Leicestershire, grocer—Jonun Lock- 
woop, Kirkheaton, cloth-manufacturer—Jonnx Wii.1AM Hotperness, Hull, timber- 
merchant—Rosert Epwarps, Mold, Flintshire, joiner—Joun WAL, Southport, 
Lancashire, carpenter. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Rice and Co. New Cumnock, coal-masters—Wenn, Fort 
William, Inverness—Curistir, Aberdeen, grocer —GaLtoway, Glasgow, mason— 
Camppett, Glasgow, provision-merchant—D. and W. Smrru, Edinburgh, grocers, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 18. 

Bankrupts.—Wu.a1am Covcnr, Manchester, commission-agent—WILLIAM Faust- 
LeRoY Street, Austin Friars, insurance-broker—W1t1am Parror, Lisle Street, 
Leicester Square, boot-maker—Josxrn ALrrep Bercrr, Queen's Head Passage, 
Newgate Street, bookseller—Joux Morrwoop, Atherstone, Warwick, grocer—Joun 
Groroe Battey, Halifax, dealer in small wares—THomas Josern CLARrKson, Liver- 
pool, victualler—James GREENHALGH, High Street, Bow, gas-fitter—Grorox Hus- 
BARD Ro«mixcron, Wymondham, grocer—Brxsammy Rowsry, Wakefield, corn- 
factor—Eowarp Berxinsnaw and Witiiam Hvpsox, Knaresborough, curriers— 





Shawe, from the 4th Drag. Guards, to be Capt. vice Brod- 
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Francis Henry Mare and Ropexrt Henry Marr, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
publishers—Jonun Errinck Witkinson and Mary Manvet, Roker, Sunderland, 
inn-keepers—ALEXANDER WENtTwortH LarpLaw, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, dealer 
in cigars. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Kixc and Hexpersox, Dalziel and Glasgow, coal- 
masters—Grassick, Strathdon, Aberdeenshire, farmer—Fieminerox, Glasgow, 
merchant—M‘Rar, Elgin, coach-builder—Covrrs, Windmillbrae of Aberdeen, 
grocer—CutTubert, Glasgow and Greenock, ship-broker—Dunn, Yetholm, Rox- 
burghshire, merchant—Carmicuar., Halfway of Irvine, engineer. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
























Saturd. Monday. | Tuesday. Wednes | Thurs. | Friday, 

SperCent Consols ........... ea aaa am ane ie 
Ditto for Account . 96hexd | 96 954 953 95 

3 per Cents Reduced 264 vey 96 234 
New 3 per Cents ° 964 94 | 934 95) 
Long Annuities j— -— | jie— — 
Annuities 1835 ... - — "mh | — | 184 — 
Bank Stock, ll per Cent ., ool 2i9, | 2194 | 221 221 

India Stock, 10} perCent ..... | shut fp — | —— | _ _ _ 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem ..| 36 pr 36 {| 36 32 32 —_ 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ........ s-| m—> | Moog | lol -—— 101 — 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent .........005 i= —_— j-—— —— (2) pm -- 


FOREIGN FUNDS 

















































































(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
t. i __ aye. 4ip.ct. 93f 
A 9s4 | Mexican ..... a 
2— | Peruvian ..... Al BO, 
t= lol} Portuguese 1853 . t= 4 
[=~ 82 Russian bt — 112 
_- | loath COUEEEEEM sccccaccecceces 5$— 90, 
— — SED: -ocunandescocececs 3— 45 
= -— Ditto New Deferred ...... + 278 
— |} 664 — 
=| a] 7 
= uu 78 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during tye Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitware— aNKks— 
Bristol and Exeter .........++++ | 89 | Australasian ......60s.cseeeeees | 8h 
SI c cnnctocease . 792 | Hritish North Americar Sdjpexd 
Chester and Holyhead ... es MM GHEY 2. cccccccccccseces —_— 
Eastern Counties.... eeeee 60 Colonial .......66..605 { 27k 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 63) Commercial of London 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engl. Scotsh. & Austral 18g 
Great Northern . penwasened | 1014 London 
Great South. and West. Ireland. | 103} London and County .........++. 28 
Great Western, .........6.00005 49 | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia) 18} ex d 
Lancashire and Yorkshir 89} London Joint Stock......++++0+ 30) 
Lancaster and Carlisle. ... | 86 London and Westminster ..... 45) 
London, Brighton & South Const} 1083 National Bank ........ a 
London and Blackwall ......... 6 National Provi — 
London and North-Western... .| New South Wales “4 
London and South-Western.... Oriental ....... 35 
Manchester, Shetticld,& Lincoln { | Provincial of Ire 64 
Midland .......ccccscccccsess | | South Australia.... -_ 
Midland Great Western (Lreland | Union of Australia . 48) 
North British........ sa a | Union of London... au 
North-Eastern—Berwick +l F Umbty....ccccccccccceses _ 
North-Eastern—York ........+- | 70) } Western Bank of London....... -—- 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolver upton an | Docas— 
Scottish Central .........++0++ — Rast and West India ........+.. 125} 
Scottish Midland....... _ LONGON .....eseceeeee . 108 
South-Eastern and Dover 7h | St. Katherine e | 95 
Fastern of France wall 25} D . FRR enesvcncscecssavecses 1003 
East Indian .. ool 1053 | MisceELLANrous— 
G ng and M ‘ os — Australian Agricultural — 
grand Trunk of Canada ..... | 45) British American Land, 
Great Indian Peninsular .... Zlexm., | Camada .......ecceeeeee es 
Great Western of Canada ....! 173.—«| «Ss Crystal Pals Berets 
Paris and Lyons .......6.+++- 305 | Electric Telegraph ... 
Mixes— General Steam...... 
Australian . _ National Discount. 
Brazilian Ir ' gaan | London Discount .......... 
Ditto St. John del Rey.... 124 | Peninsular and Oriental Stean 
Cobre Copper.........0+. { 433 } Royal Mail Steam...........++ 
Rhymney Iron ........-0+se00e ie— } South Australian ...........065 
BULLION. Peroz. | METALS Per ton, 
Foreign Goldin Har Sanda £917 9 | peg, At ace 18 8 8 § 
Mexican Dollars .......esesee0% © 0 © | Lead, British Pig 2%00..00¢86 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 If | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0,., 227 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 18. 
‘. 8. ‘ #. | . «& 
Fine ...... 47to49| FPine...... 6) to 64 | Indian Corn. 34 to 36 
Foreign,R. 36—44 | Peas, Hog... 35— 37 | Oats, Feed.. 24—26 
White FP. 51—53 | aple 37— 40 | Fine .... 27-28 
Rye . +» 34—36 | White - 383—42 | Poland... 25—27 
Barley 21—28 Blue...... O— @} Fine ..., 28—29 
Malting .. ©— © Beans, Ticks 35—40| Potato.... 27—29 
Marrow... 40—46 Fine..., 30—31 





Malt, Ord... 55—60 | 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending June 12. Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
3 Od. 





Wheat 440. Td. | Bye .cccces 328. Wheat .... 4és. 74. | Rye .. + 325. Od, 
a 33.C«3 Beans...... 42 10 Barley ~ St 5 Beans...... 41 8 
2¢ 6 (0 Peas ....... “63 Oats ...... 2 60 Peas....... 4 10 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 


Butter—Rest Fresh, 12s. 0d. per doz. 


Town ‘made .. 
Carlow, 4/. 18s. to Ol. Os. per cwt. 


Seconds .. 





.-per sack 40s. to 43s. 
ecccccese O 











Essex and Suffo Bacon, Irish .......+«+. per cwt. 703. — 72s, 

Norfolk and Stockton Cheese, Cheshire, fine .. 74 — 80 
American ....... per barrel 20 — 25 Derby, pale 66 — 74 
Canadian ........0eseeeees 22 — 25 Hams, York . ° 7% — 86 


. 6d. to 6s. Od. 


Bread, 5d. to 7d. the 41b. loaf. 


- BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE aND LeaDENRALL.* CATTLE MARKET.” 


Eggs, French, per 120, 4s 





Heap or Carries at Tae 




































s. d. sad 8. d. a. d. s. a. s. d. Carria-™ 5 

Beef... 3 Oto3 Gto4d 0 .... 3 dtodd 2tod 6 | Monday. Thursday, 

Mutton 3 6—4 0—4 6 .... 4 O—4 6— 410 | Beasts.. 3,625 ... 1,135 

Veal. 30-4 0—4 8 wn. 46 O—4 B—5 OO Sheep ..25,820 ..... 13,860 

Pork 30—3 8—44 - 8 4—3 8—3 10 | Calves.. 287. 696 

Lamb 564-6 0-64... 5l0—6 4—610 Pigs... 500 ..00 195 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 68s Down Tegs ... 00000006 per Ib. Idd. to 164, 

Mid and East Kent ditto. - 70 — 113 Half-bred Wethers 2 — 18 
2 Leicester Fleeces .. . 134 

| Combing Skins .......+.+. we li — 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

SmirurierD. Wuirecnaree. CumpEatanpD, 

Hay, Good .....++-+« G58, TO TO8. ceeeseees oe 658. CO T5r. ceceeeeeee. 808. to 88s, 

Inferior - 0 — 60 5s U6 «660 7 
New..... » oO — 0 o=-— 0 60 
Clover......+ 80 — 100 “a — 9 1M 
Wheat Straw.. 26 30 2 = 3 34 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 11d. to 2. 3d.| Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s.10d.to 5s. Od. 
Congou, fine .......++ «1 86 —111 Brandy, Best Brands..... 10 7 —13 2 
Pekoe, flowery 3 0 —46 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, © 6 — © 6] 

In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 42 6 — 43 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 70s. Od. to 90s, Od.| Guano, Peruvian, perton,.260 0 — 0 © 
Good Ordinary ... . 478. Od. to 51s. Od.| Tallow P. ¥ o— 00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 60s. Od. to 80s. Od, Town. 9— oo 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 20s. Od. to 24s. Od. | Rape Oil, o--—- 00 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 25s. 94d, } 6—4 0 

West India Molasses .... 14s. 6d. to 18s. Od.| Linseed Oil........ 9—33 0 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil .. o—-# 0 

Kentand Essex Regents..ton.100s.to150s. | Palm Oil..... eereseece -. 399 0 —40 0 

Shaws - O— 0 Linseed Oil-cake, perton .200 0 — 0 0 
° 130 —170 Coals, Hetton . -6o— 00 
occeseesse100 —120 Tees... el 9m OO 
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H®. MAJESTY’S THEATRE,— 

Madile. TITIENS'’S LAST APPEARANCES. 

The Imperial Theatre, Vienna, having refused to grant 
any extension of her conzé, it isrespectfully announced that 
@Madlle. Titiens cannot appe ar after Sarurpay, I~ Ne 26. 

The following arrangements have been made— 

Monpay, Jone 21.—Grand Morning Concert. 

Torspay, June 22.—TI TROVATORE. (Madile. Titiens’s 
last appearance but two 

Tuvrspay, June 24, Extra Night.—LUCREZIA BORGIA 
(Madile. Titiens’s last appearance but one. 

Satvurpay, Junxz 26.—A favourite Opera, in which Madlle 
Titiens will appear (being her last appearance 

Turspay, June 29.—Verdi's Opera LUISA MILLER will 
be repeated. 

Applications to be made at the Box-office 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 


MUSICAL PESTIVAL in AID of the FUNDS of the 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 3tst of Avousr and the Ist, 
2d, and 3d of Strvewuce Next. President—The Right Hon 
the EARL of DAK TMOUTH. 


> " 
Y COMMAN D.—PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. The SIXTH and last Concert of the Sea- 
son will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Mow 
DAY Next, the 2ist msranr. heen ge ag egg . 
Ruler of the Spirits, Weber ; Concerto violin, (No. 8, 
Cantante,) Herr Joachim, Spohr; Overture, L et- 
hoven ; Sinfonia in B flat, Beethoven ; Concerto aia, Herr 
Joachim, Mendelssohn ; Overtarc, Tannhauser, Wagner 
Vocal performers—Miss Louisa Pyne and Miss Susan Pyne 
Conductor—Professor Srranpate Benner. To commence 
at Eight. Single Tickets, 15s. to be had of Messrs. Addison, 
Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent Street. The subscribers 
and the public are respectfully requested to observe that the 
entrance will be by the door in Hanover Street, instead of 
Hanover Square. 


MUSICAL UN ION.—JOACHIM and 
RUBINSTEIN—Ti rspiy Next, Jone Quartet, 
Haydn; Tric in D, Beethoven; Quintet, B flat, Mendels 
sohn ; Duet for two pianos, andante and var. B flat, op. 46, 
Schumann. Artists—Joac him, Goffrié, H. and Rich. Bia 
grove, and Piatti. Pianists—Rubinstein and Pauer. Visit 
ors’ Tickets to be had of Cramer and Co. ; Chi ppell and Co. ; 
and Olivier, Bond Street. Doors open at Three. No more 
Admissions » will be issued. J. ELLA, Director. 


EXHIBITION of ART 
MANUFACTURES, designed or executed by Students 
ols of Art, will be OPENED DAILY at the South 

Museu on and after Moxpay, the 2ist June 
1858. Admission free on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, 
aud by payment of 6d. on We n Wednesdays. 











at the Theatre, 
















































N WATER 


COLOURSs.—The FIP rou RTH yi. EX 
HIBITION IS NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, (close to Trafalgar Square,) from Nine till Dusk. Ad 





mittance Is. Catalogue 6d. 


anre J. JENKINS, Secretary 


R. CHARLES DICKENS WILL 
READ AT ST. MARTIN'S HALL on Weonespay 
ArrEeRNoon, Junr 23, at 3 o'clock, “THE STORY OF 
LITTLE DOMBEY”"; and on Tuvreniy Evenixe, June 2t, 
at 8 o'clock, his * a sHRIST M. AS CAROL." 





Area and Galleries, 
0 be as udat Messrs 
and at St 





Martin's Hall, long Acre 


< DINNEF ORD" 8s 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
— An Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
ite Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Trepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse hair Gloves and Belts,) 17 ‘ew Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists through at the Empire. 


PRI DA “ARIS EXHIBITIO N 1855. | 
METCALE Kk, BINGLEY, AND 

co."8 NEW YATTERN and PE ETE ATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
fom Helles Street, London. 


- - 
[HE PERFECT RESTORATION of 
HEALTH to the most ENFEEBLED or SHATTERED 
CONSTITUTION, WITHOUT MEDICINE, INCONVE- 
— or = XPENSE, of all Stomach, Nervous, Bilious, 
mary, and Liver Complaints, by DU BARRY’ 8 DE 
Trerous REV ALENTA ARABICA FOOD, is adapted to 
old and young, rich and poor, as it saves fifty times its cost 
in other remedies in the effectual removal of indigestion, 
( ») habitual constipation, flatulency, phlegm, all 
nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, hysteria, neuralgia, 
dysentery, diarrhara, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, head 
ache, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, and 
sickness, (during pregnancy or at sea,) sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, also children’ s complaints 
We extract a few out of the many thousand cxpressions of 
gratitude from invalids. Cure No. 47,832—‘‘ Fifty years’ in 
describable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness at the sto 
mach and vomiting, have been removed by Du Barry’s ex 
cellent food.—Maria Jolly, Worthing, Ling, near Diss, Nor 
folk.” Cure No. 47,121—Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing 
Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, a cure of extreme nervous 
ness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fan 
cies. Cure No. 48,3!14—Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, 
near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ dyspepsia, and all the 
horrors of nervous irritability. Cure No. 18,216—Dr. An 
drew Ure, of constipation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability 
Cure No. 34,210—Dr. Shorland, of dropsy and debility. Cure 
No. 36,212—Captain Allan, of epile ptic fits. Cure No. 36,415 
—Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, spasms, and daily vomitings 
Cure No. 39,628—Dr. Wurtzer, of co umption. Cure No. 
46,270—Mr. James Roberts, wood merchant, Frimley, of 
thirty years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, liver de 
rangement, partial deafness. Cure No. 3906—“* Thirteen 
years’ cough, indigestion, and general debility, have been 
removed by Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Food. 
James Porter, Athol Street, Perth.” In canisters, lb. 2s. 
Od.; 2b. 4s. 6d.; Sb. Lls.; 12%b. 22s. The 120d. carriage- 
be on receipt of Post-oftice order. Barry pu Barry and 
©o. 77, Regent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 
182, Piccadilly ; Abbiss, 60, Gracechureh 'street ; 63, 150, 
and 198, Oxford Street; 330, and 451, Strand; do, and 60, 
Secbopesate Street. 













PRIZE MEDAL, I 








| charity, 


| effects, is here avoided ; 





> ~ r ’ + y 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON,.— 
Notice is hereby given, that the Annual Examination 

for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
Monpay the 5th of Jvcy. 

The Certificate of Age must be transmitted to the Regis- 
trar fourteen days before the Examination begins. 

By order of the Senate, 

WM. B. CARPENTER, M.D. Registrar. 
Burlington House, May 27th, 1858. 










OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
ILIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Feta 


blished 1772. President—The FRarl of Romney. 
Treasurev—Renjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. P.S.A 
Auditors—Capel Cure, and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 
At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
Nesvay, the 2d day of Jenn 1858, the cases of 19 Peti 
tioners were © idered, of which 16 were approved, 2 re 
jected, and 1d red for inquiry 
Since the meeting held on the 











oth of May, M Debtors, 


of whom 12 had wives and 19 children, have been dis 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales; the ex 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con 


nected with the Society, was 152/. 19s. ; and the following 
Benrfaction received since the last Report— 
Miss Theodosia Cramer, por Messrs. Coutts and Co. £2 0 


Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 








the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers— Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, — ares; and by 
the Seere Y 7. Craven Street, 1, where the 





support the 
st Wednesda) 


books may he see 
aud where the 





Society meet on the fir 


in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, Sec 
QcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE AS8- 
. SURANCR SOCIETY. Iwnstirurep 1831. 


Incorporated by Royal Charters and Special Act of Parlia 











mont, 

THE TWENTY SEVENTH ANNUAL GENDRAL 
MEETING of this Society was held at Edinburgh, on 4th 
May 1858, Tnos. Scorr Anprnson, Esq. W.S. in the Cha 

From the Report which was read, it appeared that during 
the year ending Ist March last, 470 Policies were issued 
The Sums thereby Assured am ounted to 213,970/. and the 





Annual Premiums thereon to 7 
The following was the position of the So 
1858— 
Amount of Existing \s 


iety at Ist March 





£4,957 
18: 





Annual Revenus 71 
Accumulated F onl 1,099,400 
Copies of the Re sport may now be ‘haa at the Head Off 


or from any of the Society ents. 
rObrT, Ci RISTIE, Manager 
WM. PINLAY, Secretary 








HEAD OFFICE—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


OFFICE IN LONDON—26, Poultry 


ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, 
Akau 5 L IPE ASSURANCE 
PANY, 39, Throgmorton Strect, 
Chairman—Thor 
Deputy-Chau 


Agent 
COM- 
Bank 


Farncomb, Esq. Alderman. 
von— William Leaf, Esq. 





Richard BE. Ard Bay | Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Edward Bates, Esq | Saffery Wm. Johnson, Esq 
lrofessor Hall, M.A Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
John Humph E le wis Pocock, Esq 







son, 2, Finsbury Square 
Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
orge Clark, Esq 


Physicia 
Surgeon—W. C 





ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH 
the premiums are on the lowest scale 
curity 


THIS COMPANY 
consistent with » 







he assured are protected by an ample subscri 

an Assurance Pund of 450,000/. invested on Mort 

the Government Stocks, and an income of 85,000/. a year 

Premium to assure 1007. Whole Term 
— 





—— ee, 
Without 








One seven With 
Aze 7 Years Profits. Profits 
20 £017 8 £0919 9 -£11510 .. Lill 
30 2. © 1 8 7 25 5 er me 
40 156 8 G6 D wecee ; 07 241 
wo 1M 1 B20 WO cccee 468 4 0 
6u 324 SIT O neues 612 9 . 6 Ol 
L BR: ANCH 





stem entitled, at the en? of 
in nine-tenths or 90 per cent of 


rson the Bonus ») 
rs, to participate 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to each policy can be added to th 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual 
mium, or be rece din cash 












t the first division, a return of 29 per cent in cash on 
the hn Bn paid was declared; this will allowa reversion 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 


on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured 

One-half of the ““ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seve s, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or ‘may 
be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in an 





3 








“ 


part ond Eurepe or iritish North America without extra 
charg 

The ymnedien! officers attend every day at a quarter before 
2 o'clock. EF + es Resident Director 





N . y . 

| ee EGANT P ERSONAL REQUISITES, 

1, Under the _Patrons awe 2. Royalty and the Aristocrac y 
of Europe. * MACASSAKR OIL, for the Growth 
and for Improving and Heautifying the Hair, imparting » 
transcendant lustre, and sustaining it in decorative charm. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR imparts a radiant bloom to th: 
Cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the Hands and Arms, 
and eradicates cutancous defects. ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 
or PEARL DENTIFRICE, bestows on the Teeth a Te 
like Whiteness, strengthens the Gums, and renders 
breath sweet and pure. Sold by A mwiano and Sows, 2%, 
Hatton Garden, London ; and by Chemists and Perfume >s 
Beware of Spurious Imitations. 














RU PTURES —BY ROYAL N LEVER TRI 
W THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a stee! spring, so often hurtful in its 
a soft bandage being worn round th 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by ti 
MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closencss that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be hac 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 

the cireumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, U 
ing sent to the Manufacturer 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 

- WET 2 

Darien STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &¢, for CANICOSY, © RINS, and all cases of WE AK 
ELLUNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Tooy 
— porous, light in tes(are, and inexpensive, and are drawa 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, trom 7s. 6d. to lés. each, 


MANUPACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY 


























Postage 64. 
JOUN WHITE 


| 





\ ALVERN-WELLS. — The Old Well- 
4 House is now OPEN as an HYDROPATHIC EST, 
BLISHMENT, for the reception of patients. Resident Phy- 
sician—Dr. A> -aet, to whom all ap rations for terms, &e 
are to be madk Consulting Physician—Dr. Guiry. 


\VELLESLEY HOUSE.—An_ Officer, 
resident Clerg an of great experien: 

ard suceoss in tuition, PREPARES efficiently the = - 

NORLEMEN and GENTLEMEN for the COMPETITIVE 

i TONS in every Branch of her Majesty's and thy 

s Service Wellesley House is situated in » 











assisted by ¢ 








«, seven miles from towu. The highest refer 
hy letter to G. Por 
aad Co. Advertisement 


Contractors, 2 


\ TARM 

Pour 
adjunct te t 
for the hod 





t, Strand, W.C, 








GAR is now a pe t luxury, as an 
th or ablutions ; a refreshing perfume 
, sad a disinfectant for apartments 








sic k rooms. Jt is te unrivalled. Price Is., 2s. 6d., ang 
be. Sokit by al erfumers and Chemists.—E. Kimuwe, Per 
sumer, ©, Strand, and Crystal Palace. N.B.—Riwwery 
Tourer Vis nly senuine Hews of imitations 








{ SLEL’S CRYST AL GLASS CHAN- 

DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES, from 4/. upwards 
—A great variety of the 
44, Oxford Street. Also, a 


newest designs always on view at 


large assortment of Glass Las 


tres, Decanters, Wine-zlasses, Dessert Services, and every 
dese ription Wf Table Glass, at very moderate prices. A large 
and choi.« Nection of Orna al Glass of the newest 





Export and furnishing orders executed with 
i Sireet Manufactory, Broad Street, 
iblished 1807. 





description 
despatch.—i4, Ont 
Birmingham. PF 
ATENT ELEVATOR AND 
VATORY.—This ingenious invention, for the att 


ment of any giv height, is now perfected. It su 
scaffolding iu (the decoretion and cleansing the in 


OBSE 









cathedrals, churches, public halls, concert-rooms, &c., 
the repair ot stacks and steeples, factory chimneys, &., and 
is of the t value to the owners of estates in cutting 


and obtaining ata 
es of prospect 
required to be 





the tops of tal 
moment f 
Apply t 
attained, No. 6, 


\ NEW 
di Mr. HOW 








, Ste ating the hei 
Adelphi, London 


DISCOVERY IN TEETH— 





LER 
John Street, 

































ARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Pleet 
Street, hes u an ENTIKELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ve They so perfectly resemble the natural 
tecth as be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer, Chey will never change colour or decay, 
and will be fou iperior to any tecth before used. Th 
method docs not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, twillsupport and preserve tecth that 
are loose, and is guarantced to restore articulation and mas 
tication. ¢ cayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. ‘52 t te —At home from 10 till 5. 
M* :SSRS NIC OLL’S ESTABLISH- 
ri NTS are thus divided 
No. 14, REGENT STRERT, is their Dépot for Pal tots 
Uniforms, Gentle nat n’s Evening and Morning Dress 
No. 116, for the Manufacture of the Guinca Trousers. 
No. 11°, f Holf-Guinca Waistcoats. 
No. 120, ¢ Waterproofed Guinea Capes and Servants 
Li o ries 
No. lt is ‘ New Establishment for Ladics’ Riding 
Habits ane ntics in Fur and Cloth 
No. ade ins their other New Department, for Clothing 
Young ¢ yen with the taste, execilence, and ect " 





ured widespread ey ner 
the reer of the 


,wW ARWICK STREET. 









1 
whereby Mceere Nicoll haves 
The Wholesale W ar a 
Street premises, viz. 2 
The City Depot is at 2l and? iNHILL. 
The addy -s~ Wf the various Agents are duly advertised in 
the journals of Unite ed hi udom and the  C olonic +. 


] ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


STPADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show 
a large assortment of Brass Redsteads, suitable 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome tron Bec 
steads with Brass Mountings and clegaatly Japanned ; Tein 
lron BKedsteads for Servants, every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
T ad Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
itures complete, as well as every descrip- 


“room Furniture. 
’ "30 roT . 

i EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUP, containing designs and prices of lot 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of DED 
ROOM FURNITURES, sent free by post. Herat amd son, 
Kedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


JATHS and TOILETTE WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has one large Show-room 
ted exclusively to the display of baths and toilette warr 
at onee the largest, newest, and most 
tted te the public, and marked at prices 
h those that have tended to make his es 
most distinguished in this country. Port 
6d; Pillar Showers, 3/. to 5/., Nursery 
u, Ms. to 32s.; Hip, Ms. to Sls. 6d. A 
large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Va 
pour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great va 
riety, trom 15s. 6c. to 45s. the set of three. 
TT E BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR 
TON’S.—He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted te the 
exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children's 
Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed-hangings. leort 
able Folding Bedsteads, from lis. ; Patent Iron Bedstead- 
fitted with dovetail nd patent sacking, from I4s. €¢ 
and Cot«, from le ch; handsome Ornamental Tron 


and Brass Bedsteads, in quent variety, omy 2/. 13s. 6d. te 2 


\ TILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENER AL. 

VURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUF 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains apwa 
400 Liustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and shcf 
field Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Motal goods, ' 
Covers and Hot- water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marbic 
telpieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns 
Ketttes, Tea 't Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Ir is, Bedding. Bed 
hangings, &. with 1 ists of Prices, and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show Kooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, 2, anc 
Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place 


> T . 

] OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—There is no 
that the popularity of Professor 

this country is without » 
which sick persons professi 
recovered under the operati. 

these miracle working Pills, are so numerous and well-au 
thenticaied, that the most stubborn incredulity is sileneve . 
Hosts of sufferers from indigestion, liver complain(s, ner¥o 
debility, disordo1 f the bowels, cpilept fits, a 
diseases, have been cured by this unappr hable medicine 
when every other weans had failed. The press teems with 
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hazard in saying 
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the testimewials o the parties, and while we wond we 
are compelled to believe Sold by all Medicine Voodeurs 
throughout the World, and at Professor Morcoway's lista 


blishment trand, London. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Price 31s. 6d. cloth. 
ENNYSON’S POEMS, With Illustra- 
tions by MuULREADY, STANFIELD, Creswick, 


Macuise, MiLLAIs, Huyrt, Rosserri, and Horsiry. 
Epwarp Senen, Dover Street. 





PrP rice 9s. —_ ‘ 

YSON’S POEMS. Eleventh 
Edition. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


—_—_—_——— 


7" 





5 Bis Price 5s. cloth, 
ro SON’S PRINCESS Seventh 
Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover Strect. 











Price 5s. cl ee 
IENNYSON’S M AUD ona other POEMS. 
Second Edition 
Epwarp Somes, Dover Street. 


Price 6s. cloth, 
]* MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epw arp Moxon, Dover Street. 








In6 vols. price 30s. cloth, 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. A New Edition, with Prefatory 
Notes to many of the Poems. 


Epwarp Moxon, 
we 


orps wont 
WORKS. 
Fow arp Moxon, 


Dover Street. 


n 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth, ” 
DSWORTH'S POETICAL 


WORKS. A New Edition. 
= ARD Moxon, Dover ‘Street. 


rice 20s, ~ 


H’S POETICAL 
A New Edition. 
Dover Street. 








» Os, «¢ 


‘OEMS OF WILLIAM 


With Preface and Notes by 


6 TED Pi 
HE EARLIE it P 
WORDSWORTH. 

Wiuiam Jonysron. 


Epw ARD Moxon, Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. rice 12s. clot 
OLERIDGE’S POETIC AL "AN (D DRA 
MATIC WORKS. Edited by Denwrn: 
Sara COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon, 


and 


Dover Street. 


WORKS. 


Designs by 


6s, clotl 


AMPBEL I 's * POE ric AL 
Illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from 
TvRNeER. 
Dover Strect. 


E DWA arm Moxon, 


POR Tie AL WORKS. 


Wood-cuts, from Designs by 


AMPBEL 1” Ss 

Tilustrated by 37 
Harvey. 

Dover x Street. 


Epw ARD Moxon, 
rice 16s. cloth 


OGERS’S Po a Iiustrated by 7: 
Vignettes from Designs by Turner and SToru- 


ARD. 
Dover Stre pet. 


Epw AnD Moxon, 
Price l6s. cloth, 


OGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 
Vignettes, from Designs by Torner and Srorn- 


ARD. 
Enw ARD Moxow, 





Dover Street. 
e Os. ¢ 


OGERS’S POET Ic AL "WORKS. 
lustrated by numerous Wood-cuts, 
Epwary » Moxon, Dover Street. 


00D’S 


H°*" 


Il- 





P O E it s° "Tenth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxor, Dover Stre et. 


Price 5s. ~ 
OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HU- 
MOUR. Eighth Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





a 3 vols. price 15s. cloth, 
HELLEY ’S POE TICAL WORKS, 
Edited by Mrs. Suertey. 
Evw ARD Moxon, Dover Street. = 
5s. cl 


= ~ 
EATS’S POET ICAL Ww ORKS. With 
a Memoir by Ricuanp Monckton MILNEs, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





Just published, Se — E ant price 5s. 
ISTORICA KETCHES; 
or the Age of i ‘cae Memoirs 
of ay Columbus, Luther, and Galileo; written 
for the School-room, for Family Reading, 
and for ied tor Popular Libraries. By the Rev. J, H. Gunnery, 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone, 


5 


Also, price 5s. 


qu HEROES AND THE WORLD’S 
HEROES 

Containing brief Memoirs of Ale xnander, Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, Charles XII. Frederick the Great, Na- 
poleon, Gustavus Adolphus, Sobieski, Washington, 

‘ouszaint, Wellington, Xavier, Latimer, Swartz, 
Judson, John Williams, H. Martyr, Carey, Las 
John Howard, and Clarkson. 

- Altogether the book includes no less than twenty- 
eight biographical sketches of remarkable people, in 
the compass of one of :venient little volumes 
which we can only describe by ~~ that they seem 
made to lie easily in the poe ket. The subjects are, no 
doubt, well-chosen for the illustration of Mr. Gurney’s 
views. most superfluous to say that, like all his 
writings, the present volume is written in terse, pic- 
turesque, and perepicuous English, and that it is full 
of manliness and vigorous common sense,”"—Saturday 
Review, 


Casas, 


those coi 


LoncMane, 


| Writings by the Earl of Car.isie, 


| Windsor and Eton, 





| ral Classification of Plants; 





| 





Inimnediately, 


two volumes, foolseap Svo. 


PATERNOSTER; 


PHILIP 


12s, 


A TRACTARIAN LOVE STORY. 


London HARD BEN 


‘TLEY, New Burlington Street. 





This day 


SERMONS BY THE 


Minister of the Par eh, ¢ 


iu post &s 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


REY. JOHN CAIRD, M.A 


~?—P ice Ts. 


published 


Author of ** Religion in Common Life.” 


6d. 


and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 





ILLUSTRATED WORKKs. 
Y’S POETICAL WORKS; 
by Mrrrorp, an Essay 
and Intro: 
With 15 be 
gilt cloth, 


YRA Com- 
i plete, with Life 
tory 
itiful 


Stanzas on Eton, by Movirem. 
12s. 


Engravings on Steel and Wood, in 
calf extra, l6s.; morocco, 18», 


JOETS AND STATESMEN their 

Homes and Memorials in the Neighbourhood of 
By WuataAm Dowiine, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple. With 19 highly-finished Engra- 
vingsin the best style. 





Poets. Siatesmen, 
MILTON, | BURKE, 
COWLEY. | rox, 
DENITAM, | CANNING. 
WALLER, GRENVILLI 
POPE. WELLESLEY. 

In square 8vo, cloth gilt, IM4s.; calf extra, 1» 


morveco, 21s, 
London : E. P. WirtisaMms, Bride Court, Bridge Street 


Blackfriars, E.C.; and Eton College. 


COMPLETION OF EDWARD HUGILES'S 
ENGLISH READING-BOORS. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. 454 pages, price Ss. Gd. 
cloth, 
UGHES’S SERIES OF READING 


I LESSON 


BOOKS : comprising a graduated 
course of Original Articles and Short Treatises, by 
Writers of Scientific eminence ; illustrated with Wood- 
cuts, and carefully adapted to the purposes of Praeti- 
eal Tuition. Edited by Evwarp Hvouns, F.R.A.S. 
Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Green- 
wich Hospital. The Fourth Box ompleting the 
Serics. 
Cowrrents or Tur Fournra Boox. 

METEOROLOGY, including the Use of the Rare- 
meter, Thermometer, Wind and Kain Ganges, Xe. by 
James Giarsuer, F.R.S. Superintendent of the Me- 
teorological Department, Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Seeretary to the British Meteorological So- 
ciety, &e. 

LINN_-EUS AND JUSSIEU.—Artificial and Nata- 
by Hvco Rew, Principal 
of the Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY .—The . 
Structure and Functions of the Brair Nature of In- 
telleet and Reason ; the Influence of Education; by 
Dr. Ronert James Many, Principal of the of 
Surgeons, Natal. 

NATURAL HISTORY.—Philosophical Classifica- 
tion of Animals, Distribution, Nomenclature, Xc.; by 
Dr. Groneck Atuman, Regius Professor of N: atural 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 

CALICO-PRINTING.—The various processes em- 
ployed in the art; by Groror Snaw, Professor of 
Chemistry in Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

ARKWRIGHT, Life of; by Groner L. 
Professor of English Literature, Queen's College, 
fast. 

THE FLAX PLANT.—Its Growth and Prepara- 
tion; by James Macapam jun. Secretary to the Royal 
Flax Society, Belfast. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT.—Candles, Oil, Lamps, Spi- 
rits, Gas, Electric Light; by Georncx Dopp, Author 
of “* Days at the Factories.” 

GUTTA PERCHA.—Its Preparation and Applica- 
tions ; by Grorer Dopp. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—Heat, its Measure- 
ment ; Boiling Point of Liquors; Latent Heat ; Ex- 
pansion of Solids; Expansion of Liquids; Expansion 
of Gases ; on the Nature of Heat; by Dr. Jonw Tyx- 
pALL, F.R.S. Professor of Natural Philosophy, Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Street. 

HERSCHEL, Life of; by Hueco Rem, 

LIGHT.— Its Nature, Analysis of, Reflection, Re- 
7 Optical Instruments, &c.; by Rosertr Hunt, 

F.R.8. Keeper of Mining Rec rds, Museum of 
Pe tical Geology, Jermyn Street. 

KEPLER, Life of; by Hvco Rew 

ASTRONOMY.—The Zodiac, Transits, 
Rev. Ropent Mary, M.A. F.R.A.S. First 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

GALILEO, Life of ; by Hueco Rew. 

NAVIGATION.—By Joun Ripvie, F.R.A.S. Head 
Master of the Nautical School, Greenwich Hospit al. 

THE MARINER’S COMPASS.—With special re- 
ferences to its Practical Application and Sources of 
Error; by Captain WaLKer, K.N. 

ORNAMENTAL STYLES.—Ancient, Mediaval, 
and Modern ; by Ravn N,. Wornvum, Keeper and Se- 
cretary, National Gallery. 





Nervous System ; 


College 


CRAIK, 
Bel- 


&e.; by 
Assistant 


*.* The Finst, Seconp, and Turnp Books, price 
3s. 6d. each, 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co, Pater- 


noster Row, 


on his 


\ USEE FRANCAIS.—For Sale, 

| i old Copy, (Galignani Edition, 

| French green morocco, 
bearings in the binding. 
of Mr. Korrron, Bookseller, 


a fine 
4 vols.) bound in 
with the Bonaparte armorial 

Price 30 guineas. Inquire 
43, High Holborn, 


| WORKS BY THE REV, CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
NDROMEDA, AND OTHER 


POEMS. 5s. 






HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 

THI 2 SAINT'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition, 2p». 
YEAST; a Problem. Third Edition. 5s, » 
TWENTY- FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fourth 


Edition. 2s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 5s, 
Jounx W. Parkers and Son, 


London: West Strand. 


Just published, price ls. ; post free for 13 stampe, 
MHE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Secure Moral and Physical +e... With 
| Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation, 
| By a Physician. 


London: Sugewoop and Co, Paternoster Row: 
Mann, 39, Cornhill; Hannay and Co, 63, Oxford 


j Stree t; and all Booksellers. 








T his day is published, price Lbs. 
DEDICATED TO THE PRESIDENT, COUNCIL, 
AND FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL GROGRA 

PHICAL SOCIETY, 
THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, 
j AND THE PLANS PROPOSED FOR THE 
| SEARCH POR SIR JOUN FRANKLIN, A RE- 
VIEW. By Joun Brows, P.R.G.S, Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen, 
&e. &e. 


Epvwaxp Sranrorp, 6, Che tring Cro © ross, s.W. 
EDITION 


London : 
NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED 





OF THE TALES OF THE AUTHOR OF “AMY 
HERBERT.” 
On the 30th inst. in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


| 0 5S; or the Two Cousins. 
| Being the sixth work of anew and che r uni- 
form Edition of the Stories by the Author * Amy 
Herbert,” publishing monthly, and comprising the 
following works—- 
AMY HERBERT, 
GERTRUDE, 2+. 6d. 
RARL’S DAUGHTER, 2«. fd 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 
2s. 6d 
London: 


2s. Gd, CLEVE MALL, 4s. 6¢ 
KATHAKINE ASHTON 
MARGARET PERCIVAL. 
LANETON PARSONAGI 


Loneman, Brown, and Co, 

Paternoster Row. 

T# E LITERARY GAZETTE.— 
The LITERARY GAZETTE has passed into 

the hands of a new Proprietary and Direction, and on 

and after the 3d Juny 1558, 

will appear in an improved form, enlarged to thirty- 

two pages, in new type, and with important varia- 

tions in, and additions to, its literary and general 

characteristics. 

The new Conductors have elected to retain a tithe 
with which the public has for more than forty years 
been familiar. But it has been thought well to mark 
the change as the commencement of a New Sxnres, 

Arrangements have been made, by which the agsis- 
tance of a strong staff of contributors, of established 
literary character, has been secured for the columns 
devoted to criticism on literature and on the arts ; 
the department apportioned to scientific subjects has 
been confided to vigilant care, and provision has been 
made for the receipt of sue h communications from 
the principal foreign cities, as will enable the English 

reader to note the state and progress of Continental 
literature and art. 

The principles of the new undertaking may be very 


briefly stated. The most respectful recognition of 
literary and artistic excellence, without undue regard 
to prestige and position ; and without any to 
private influence, interest, or clique. Endeavour to 


promote the best interests of literature by inviting 
attention to its highest productions; but without ne- 
glecting or discouraging efforts of secondary merit, o 
of mere promise ; or submitting to tests ‘of unjust 
severity works of an unambitious, temporary, 
simply practical character. 

Among the new features in the Series about to com- 
mence will be the Correspondence of the journal. It 
is believed that valuabie interchange of thought may 
be promoted by a reasonable development of this por- 
tion of the journal. 

A few numbers of the New Series of the Lrrenany 
Gazerre will best show the views and objects of it« 
Conductors. 

The price of Tur Lrrenany Gazerre unstamped, 
will be Fourpence ; stamped, Fivepence. 

Tur Lereraxy Gazerre wil! be published at its new 
office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. where 

all Communications are to be addressed, and where 
‘Adverti semente wil! be received. 
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In the Taw 

‘ie FOR INDIAN STATESMEN, 
By Jonun Bruce Norton, Esq. Barrister-at-law, 

Madras, Author of ** The Rebellion in India.” 
Ricuarpson, Broraens, 23, Cornhill, B.C. 

A NEW YORKER IN THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE, and HIS ADVENTURES IN PARIS. 

By Henry Wikorr. 

TRUBNER and Co, 60, Paternoster Row, 


This day, ay, 23d Edition, with Wood-cut: ruts, Is, 
UTLINES OF THE HISTORY 
ENGLAND. 
each Chapter. 
London : Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Str and, — 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 


L ondon, 


OF 


This day. 8yo. with 3 Maps, 10s. 6d. 
ELOPONNESUS: Notes of Study and 
Travel. By Wriit1am Grorcre CLark, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London : Jou W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








This day, the Second Volume, Svo. 12s. 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
By Witi1am Massey, M.P. 
Lately published, the First Volume, 12s. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Str and, — 


“This ‘day, the 13th Edition, 3s. 6d. 
EADINGS IN POETRY; a Selection 
from the Best English Poets from Spencer to the 
Present Time, and Specimens of several American 
Poets ; to which is prefixed a Brief Survey of the His- 
tory of English Poetry. 
London : : Joun w.P ARKER and Son, West Strand. 


cu RE TON’ 8s sy RL AC —_ ELS. 
Now ready, 4to. price 2 

EMAINS OF A VE RY “ANCIENT 

RECENSION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN 

SYRIAC, hitherto unknown in Europe. Discovered, 

re and Translated by Rev. WM. Cvureroyx, D.D. 

F.R.S, Rector of St. Margaret’s, and Canon of West- 
minster. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


The following are Now Ready, 
HS YDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK,— 
English, French, German, 


and Italian, 3s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH  GER- 
MANY.—HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and 
THE RHINE to SWITZERLAND. Maps. 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY. 
—THE TYROL, BAVARIA, 
BURG, STYRIA, WUNGARY, and 
NUBE from ULM to the BLACK SEA. Maps. 

HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.— 
| a ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMON'T, Maps. 

8. 


THE DA- 


10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—NOR- 


MANDY, BRIT TANY, THE FRENCH ALPs, 
DAUPHINE , PROV INCE, and the PYRENEES. 
Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—ANDALU- 
SIA, RONDA, GRENADA, CATALONIA, GAL- 
LICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, &e.’ Maps. 
2 vols. 30s. 

HANDBOOK FOR 
BON, &c. Map. 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.— 
_— TUSCANY and the PAPAL STATES. 

ap. 7s. 


HANDBOOK FOR 
ENVIRONS. Maps. 7s. 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.— 
SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, FLORENCE, VE- 
NICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUC- 
CA, and TUSCANY as far as the VAL D’ARNO. 


Maps. 12s. 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.— 


PORTUGAL,—LIS- 


ROME AND ITS 


THE TWO SICILIES, NAPLES, POMPEII, 
HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &ec. Maps. 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. — THE 
ITALIAN SCHOOLS. Wood-cuts, 2 vols. 30s. 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—THE NILE, 


ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, and the 
OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. Map. lis. 


HANDBOOK FOR GREECE,—THE 
IONIAN ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, and 
MACEDONIA. Maps. Lis. 

HANDBOOK FOR TURKEY. — CON- 
STANTINOPLE, and ASIA MINOR. Maps. 10s. 

HANDBOOK FOR 
WAY AND SWEDEN. Maps. 12s, 


HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA, —FIN- 
LAND, &c. Map. 12s. 


HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORX- 
WALL, Maps. 6s. 
HANDBOOK FOR 
AND SOMERSET. 


HANDBOOK OF 
Map. 5s. 


WILTS, 
Maps. 6s. 


MODERN 


DORSET, 
LONDON, 





Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DENMARK.—NOR- | 


| University of C unbridge 


} perception, the delic 


AUSTRIA, SALZ- | 








With Examination Questions on 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’'8 
NEW LIST. 





I. 
IFE OF PROFESSOR EDWARD 


FORBES, the Naturalist. By Grorcr WiLsoy, 
M.D. F.R.S.E, Regius Professor of Technology in 
the University of Edinburgh; Author of * The Five 
Gateways of Knowledge,” Xc. (dn preparation, 





II. 
A VOLUME OF SERMONS, 
Right Reverend G. E, L. Corrox, D.D. 
of Caleutta and Metropolitan of India. 


Lord Bishop 
Crown 8vo, 
(ln June 


By the | 


Ill. 
ILLUSTRATED BY RICHARD DOYLE. 
SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; 
or the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By 
the Author of ** Tom Brown's School Days.” Square 
2mo. {Nearly ready. 


IV. | 

AN ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO | 
Mr. KINGSLEY’S GLAUCUS: containing Coloured 

Plates of the Objects mentioned in the Work. By G, | 

B, Sowrersy, F.L.S. Fep, 8vo. {In June. | 


Vv. 
ESSAYS. By the late GrorcGr | 
Brmuury, M.A. Librarian of Trinity College. | 
Edited by Wituiam Grorcr Crark, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the 
Wi ith Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


Ts. 6d. 

Contents: I. Tennyson's Poems—II. Wordsworth’s 
Poems—II1. Poetry and Criticism—IV. Angel in the 
Honse—V. Carlyle’s Life of Sterling—VI. Esmond 
VIL. My Novel—\ _ Bleak House—IX. Westward 
IHo!—X. Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane—XI. Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy. 

“Ifthese Essays had not been collected, 
literature would have been deprived of one of the most 
delightful and precious volumes of criticism that has 
appeared in these days. . . . , The Essay on Tenny- 
son combines, with special | critical inquiry, such an 
exposition of the principles, and such an illustration | 
of the spirit and method of the highest poctical 
criticism, that it must be placed quite by itself as the | 
finest effort of the kind that has been perfected by a 
contemporary writer, To every cultivated reader ‘the 
Rssays will disclose the we ynderful clearness of 
acy of feeling, the pure taste, and 
the remarkably firm and decisive judgment which are 
the characteristics of all Mr, Brimley'’s writings on 
subjects that really penetrated and fully possessed his 
nature.”~-.Voncouformist, 
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Fep. 8vo. 


RUTH 
Story for 
cloth, 5s. 

“tbl is a book girls will read with avidity, and can 
hardly fail to profit by.”— Literary *hurchman. 

** A’ well-written story for girls; full of story, 


full, 


also, of direct and open appeal to the religious | 
feelings.”—Eraminer, 


** Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual power and 
healthful sentiment gone to the production of a story 
for girls, and we wish all the girls in the land had the 
opportunity of reading it.””-—Nonconformist. 


vil, 


TOM BROWN’S 
Sixth Edition. By an Old Boy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The New Preface may be had by all purchasers of 
former editions on application to their respective 
booksellers, or on sending two postage stamps to the 
publishers. 
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With a New Preface. 
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THE WORSHIP OF GOD AND 
FELLOWSHIP among MEN. A Series of Sermons on 
Public Worship. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Contents: I. Preaching: a Call to Worship. By 
F. D. Maurice, M.A.—II. Common Prayer ; the 
Method of Worship. By T. J. Rowsell, M.A.— 


IlI. Baptism: an Admission to the Privilege of 
Worship. By J. Li. Davies, M.A.—IV. The Lord's 
Supper: the Most Sacred Bond of Worship. By D. 
J. Vaughan, M.A.—V. The Sabbath Day: the Re- 
oy of Worship. By J. Li. Davies, M.A.— 

The Bible: a Revelation of the Beginning and 
Ena of Worship. By F. D. Maurice, M.A. 


its Races and its 
Two vols, 


IX. 

BRITISH INDIA: 
History. By J. Matcotm Lvpiow, Esq. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

“The best historical Indian manual existing—one 
that ought to be in the hands of every man who 
writes, speaks, or votes on the Indian question.”— 
Examiner. 
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THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH IN 
their RELATIONS to HOLY SCRIPTURE and the 
CONSCIENCE of the CHRISTIAN, By C. A. Swary- 
son, M.A. Principal of the Theological College, and 
Prebendary of Chichester. 8vo. 9s, | 

Contents: I. Faith in God—II. Exercise of our | 
Reason—III. Origin and Authority of Creeds—IV. In- | 
ductive Proof of the Creeds—V. Continual Guidance | 
ef the Spirit—VI. Test and Application of Scripture— 
VII. Private Judgment—VIII. Strengthening of the 
Judgment and the Preparation for Controversy. 
With an Appendix. 

«A thoughtful series of discourses. The author is 
clearly anxious to grasp and solve the real intellectual 
difficulties of the present day, and shows that he has 
opened his mind to study and understand them,”— 
National Review, 
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HY WORD Is TRUT m : an Apology 
for Christianity. By the Joun C UMMING, 
D.D. F.R.S.E. Minister of the Se otch National C hureh, 
Crown Court, Covent Garden; Author of * A poca- 
lyptic Skete hes, ” ** Sabbath Evening Readings,” &e¢, 
Arruvr Haut, Virrve, and Co. 25, Paternoste r Row, 
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This vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, post free 
HE Nae OF “EXT EMPORE SPEAK. 
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Bar. By M. Bavrary, Vicar-General, and Professor 
at the Sorbonne, Xe. 
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Just published, in feap. 8vo. 451 pages, 
cloth, 
I UGHES’S SERIES OF READING 
LESSON BOOKS: comprising a graduated 
course of Original Articles and Short Treatises, by 
Writers of Scientific eminence ; illustrated with Wood. 
cuts, and carefully adapted to the purposes of Practj- 
eal Tuition, Edited by Epwanv Hvucues, F.R.A.S, 
Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Green. 
wich Hospital. The Fourth Book, including 


Natural Philosophy, by Dr. J J. Macapam jun-; Artificial 
Tynpatt; F.R.S.; Meteorolo-| Light and Gutta Percha, by 
gy, by J. Guaisnen, FLR.S. ; |G Vor DD pe » by R Thcyr, 
Linneus and Jussieu, Her-| PR stronomy, by Rey. 
schell, Kepler, and Galileo, by | R Ma N, a A.-3 “Navigation, 
Hveo Reiw; Animal Physi | by J.T DpUu F.R.A.S. ; The 
ology, by Dr. R. J. Maxx; | Mariner's Compass, by Cap 
Natural History, by Dr. G.| tain Waxes, R.N Orna 
Auman; Calico Printing, by | ‘mental Styles, by R. N. Won 
G. Suaw; Arkwright, by G.| xem: éompk ‘ting the Series. 
L. Caaix; The Flar Plant, by 

.* The First, Seconp, and Tuirp Booxs, price 

| 3s. Gd. each. 
London : he ONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 


13, Great Marl thereiigh Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS OF RACHEL. 


In 2 vols. with fine Portrait, 21s. 
* A book “ta to attract public attention, and well 
meriting 2 lobe. 


A most able and interesting book.”—Chroniele, 


THE OXONIAN in THELEMARK.- 
EN; or Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway, 
in the Summers of 1856-7. By the Rev, F. Mercarer, 
M.A. Author of ** The Oxonian in Norway,” Xe, 2 
vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOL- 
LECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES, — 8yo. 
with Portraits, 21s, 


THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL; 
her Life and Letters. By Lady Gronotana Funuer- 
ton. 2 vols. 21s. 

‘One of those touching stories which create a last- 
ing impression.”— Atheneum. 


MR. ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN 
ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE 
TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA, &c. With Fifty 
beautiful Illustrations from the Author’s Original 
Drawings, 2/. 2s. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of ‘\John Halifax.” 10s, 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 


MR. TUPPER’S RIDES AND RE- 


VERIES OF ESOP SMITH. 10s. 64. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
HECKINGTON. By Mrs. Gore. 


“A valuable prize to readers in search of a clever 
novel.”"—Atheneum. 

**Qne of Mrs. Gore’s wittiest and most brilliant 
as well as most agreeable novels."’— Observer. 


THE POOR RELATION. By Miss 
. The BA, novel which 
written.” — Messenger. 


ONE-AND-TWENTY. By the Au- 
thor of ‘** Wildflower,”’ &c. 3 vols. 

** Among the new novels one of the best is ‘ One- 
and-Twenty.’ "—Evraminer. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. By the 
Author of ** The Discipline of Life.” 3 vols. 

“ The best of Lady Emily Ponsonby's novels,”— 
John Bull, 


VIOLET BANK AND ITS IN- 
gy yng written ina pleasant spirit.”— 
Atheneum, “* A very good novel.” —Spectator, 

THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


By Joun Epwunp Reaper. 3 vols. 


THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By 
Lady Cuatrrerton. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
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